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A Photographic History 
of Early Kansas’ 
Rosert Tarr 


HE influence of American photography upon the social and 
political growth of our country has never been traced, and for 
some years the writer has been accumulating facts and materials 
bearing upon this thesis. In making the search for such material, 
thousands of photographs have been examined and the importance 
of many of these photographs, as historic records, apart from their 
interest as illustrations of the development of photography, has been 
more and more impressed upon the writer. History, by means of 
photographs, is by no means new, and is well illustrated by that 
monumental series of volumes, The Photographic History of the 
Civil War. That this method has not been employed more exten- 
sively is surprising, and may be due, in part, to the lack of knowl- 
edge which the historian and writer possesses of the history of 
American photography. 
‘ To be specific, the photographs available in the Kansas State 
Historical Society as important historic evidence are practically 
unknown, even among professional historians. The particular 
object of this paper is not to present an exhaustive photographic 
history of the state, however, but to call attention to such material 
as it exists and to emphasize the importance of the photographic 
method of recording history and the value of adding similar material 
by donations from interested individuals who possess photographs 
of historic value. 
The development of American photography may be briefly out- 
lined by the following chronology: 


Sept. 21, 1839........... The beginning of photography in America.? 

EE ccantccsnussaes The era of the daguerreotype, or photographs on 
silvered copper. 

St icin cuaneeeend wee’ The introduction of photography on glass. 

BC Gadd eanceeennonage The beginning of commercial wet-plate photography 
in the Gaited States. 

July 4 and 11, 1854...... Issuance of patents to J. A. Cutting, covering the 
ambrotype. 


1. The present paper is a revision of an illustrated lecture presented by the author at the 
annual ‘me “of ‘the Kansas ‘State Historical Society, October 17, 1038, under the title, 


accompanies thi i te Transactions, v. b 
86-40 (1933), under the title “Old Photographs—A Review of American Photography in the 
Period 1889-1880” written by the author of the present article. 

2. She Gite spe WEE Bh S8h & bene Deve ban Baie by Se ee Got 
extensive examination of the scientific, photograp! , one patent literature of the period, and 
will be discussed in “cen ta a forthcoming 
(3) 
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Feb. 19, 1856............ Patent to H. L. Smith for tintype, variously known 
as melainotype and ferrotype. 

BN ani detdincnyaccen oul Introduction of carte de visite photographs in the 
United States. 

Spe ee eetiey saree | ee of cabinet photographs in the United 

tates. 
BP eb iok ccacueddaecbes Beginning of modern gelatin dry-plate photography. 
SU Soc dsiiincesddceeevs Patent issued to F. E. Ives for half-tone process. 


From this table it is apparent that it would have been possible to 
have a complete photographic record of the development of our 
state from the early 1850’s down to the present. A preliminary 
search for photographs of the 1850’s and 1860’s shows that photo- 
graphs of individuals and scenes important in the development of 
the state have been made. How many are existent to-day is another 
question. 

The earliest photographs taken in Kansas, which I have found 
mentioned as yet, were those made by S. N. Carvalho on Col. John 
C. Fremont’s expedition of 1853 and 1854. Carvalho described 
his experiences with this expedition in a discursive book, Incidents 
of Travel and Adventure in the Far West, published by Derby and 
Jackson, New York, 1859. According to Carvalho, the first photo- 
graphs of this expedition were made “near Westport, a few miles in 
the interior,” on September 17 or 18, 1853. Whether “the interior” 
referred to lay in Kansas or Missouri is uncertain. If it were in 
Kansas the dates mentioned above may mark the beginning of 
photography in Kansas. In addition, it is interesting to note that, 
if this locality lay in Kansas, on these dates, without doubt, the 
first photographic contest in the state took place. It appears that 
Colonel Fremont had given a Mr. Bomar, also a “photographist,” 
permission to accompany the expedition at least as far as Westport. 
Bomar made his photographs on waxed paper negatives, according 
to a process developed by the Englishman, Talbot. Carvalho se- 
cured his photographs as daguerreotypes. Fremont requested that 
at Westport both types of photographs be made so that he could 
choose between the processes. According to Carvalho, “In half an 
hour from the time the word was given my daguerreotype was made; 
but the photograph could not be seen until the next day, as it had 
to remain in water all night, which was absolutely necessary to 
develop it.” Since much water and time were necessary for the 
paper negatives, Fremont decided to leave Mr. Bomar and his outfit 
at Westport, and Carvalho was chosen to accompany the expedition 
westward. 
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From the discussion it is evident that a number of daguerreotypes 
were made in Kansas by Carvalho. Unfortunately, although I have 
made an extended search, none of these daguerreotypes or their 
photographic copies appear to be extant to-day. They were prob- 
ably destroyed by the fire in which the Fremonts lost many of their 
personal effects, as described by Mrs. Fremont in the introduction 
to Colonel Fremont’s memoirs. 

There are records of daguerreotypists working in Kansas slightly 
after this date. Among these may be mentioned Rankin,® Needles,* 
Barker and Gregg® of Leavenworth, Boles and DaLee® of Lawrence, 
and Hathaway,’ of Weston, Mo., all of whom practiced before 1860. 

Surviving portrait daguerreotypes and ambrotypes made by these 
men in this period (1854-1860) are much more common than are 
photographs of views or incidents. Among the latter class there are 
two outstanding in the collections of the Kansas State Historical 
Society. The first of these is a daguerreotype view of a Free State 
battery, taken at Topeka in 1856.8 The daguerreotype, when found 
by the writer, was im a badly corroded condition, but by chemical 
treatment was restored so that it now constitutes an interesting 
and valuable historic record. 

The photograph shows the cannoneers, their tent, ammunition 
and considerable landscape. This daguerreotype, I believe, is the 
earliest Kansas photograph in the collection of the Historical Society. 

The secow photograph, previously referred to, is an ambrotype 
of the Doy rescue party. This was made at Lawrence, in the 
summer of 1859, by A. G. DaLee.?° 

That other view photographs of this period were made cannot 
be questioned. For example, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


8. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, March 9, 1855. 

4. Information from a lithograph published in 1857; now in Lawrence room, University 
of Kansas library. 

5. Leavenworth City Directory, 1859-1860, p. 22. 

6. A. G. DaLee was a pioneer photographer of Lawrence, beginning business there in 1858. 
He was wounded in the Quantrill Bid and left Lawrence for several years following the raid. 
}. poeta returned and practiced his profession in Lawrence until his death. He died 

on a vacation at Colorado Springs, Colo., on A’ 4, 1879. (Lawrence Daily Journal, 
» ~4% 1879.) Thanks are due Mrs. A. P. Fey, of awrence, a daughter of Mr. DaLee 
@ portion of the above information. The Philadelphia eter a: Ga v. avi. p. 287 (sre), 
in announcing Mr. DaLee’s death, states that he was ‘ conn 
of the Mississippi as baie = a man of sterling character.” The ey — B J. 
Boles appears in the A. { Freedom, Lawrence, December 5, 1857. 

7. Hathaway's a prt ha appeared in the Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, 
November 8, 1854. As Weston was across the river from Fort Leavenworth, Hathaway must 
have been patronized by the early citizens of Leavenworth, as well as the soldiers from Fort 
ee , and may even have come into Kansas to do photographic work. 

8. Date ond description from the record furnished by the donor of the daguerreotype. 

2. For an account of the Doy rescue see J. B. Abbott, Kansas Historical Collections, v. IV, 
P. 

10. Theodore Gardner Kansas Historical Collections, v. XVII, p. 851. Gardner refers to 
~ photograph as “an old-fashioned daguerreotype.”” Ambrotypes are frequently mistaken 
daguerreotypes. 
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for October 4, 1856, contains two woodcut prints of Kansas interest 
stated to have been copied from daguerreotypes. The first of these 
is a group of Free State prisoners, including Gov. Charles Robinson 
and John Brown, Jr., among others, which is stated to have been 
copied from a. daguerreotype made for Mrs. Robinson. The second 
shows a broad panorama of Kansas landscape and is entitled “U. 8. 
Troops, near Lecompton, Kansas, Guarding Free State Prisoners, 
from a daguerreotype made expressly for this paper.” The originals 
of both of these valuable daguerreotypes, if still in existence, would 
be a welcome addition to the records of the Kansas State Historical 
Society. 

During the sixties of the Civil War I have little information as 
yet of photographic interest. The number of photographers in the 
state was doubtless increasing, and many photographs were doubt- 
less taken, of which some surely have survived. The only one with 
which the writer is familiar is a view of Poyntz avenue, Manhattan, 
in the early sixties. It is of considerable interest, as it shows an 
emigrant train, pulled by the familiar oxen of the period, headed 
west through the main street of the town. This photograph is well 
known in the state as it was reproduced lithographically in post- 
card form some twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

The development of western railroads at the close of the Civil 
War naturally focussed attention upon the West and its appearance, 
and demand was made for authentic photographs of this portion of 
the country. As a result, a number of photographers came west. 
I will describe the work of only one of these photographers, as it is 
of especial interest to Kansans. 

The photographer in question was Alexander Gardner of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Gardner was a Scotchman brought to this country 
in the fifties by Mathew B. Brady, without doubt the most widely 
known photographer this country has produced. 

Gardner achieved considerable reputation in his own right as a 
photographer and in 1863 opened his own gallery in Washington, 
D. C., and is probably best known from several excellent photo- 
graphs of Lincoln.'* Gardner also followed the Army of the Poto- 
mac during the Civil War.™* 


11. Lanier, Reviews of Reviews, v. XLIII, p. 307 (1911). 
“a Ps The Photographs of Abraham Lincoln, F. H. Meserve. Privately printed, New York, 


18. Gardner's Photographic Sketch Book of the War, v. 1 and 2. Philip and Solomon's, 
b ae D. C., publishers, no date. The Library of Congress copy bears the accession 
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SoME GARDNER PHOTOGRAPHS OF 1868 


1. Fort Leavenworth (No. 51 in the Gardner series), showing clearly the very ex- 
tensive nature of this military establishment which was the supply depot for many 
frontier outposts and expeditions. 

2. Massachusetts street, Lawrence, five years after the Quantrill raid (No. 34 of th 
Gardner series). 

3. The University of Kansas when two years old. The Kaw river is seen to the left 
of the building and a part of the town of Lawrence to the right (No. 38 in the Gardner 
series). 

4. Walnut street, Ellsworth. The town in its infancy, for it was not more than a 
year or two old when this photograph (No. 143 of the Gardner series) was made. 

5. Manhattan, (No. 96 of the Gardner series). 

6. The Union Pacific, E. D., under construction—the end of the track, twenty miles 
west of Hays when photographed (No. 152 of the Gardner series). 

7. Poyntz avenue, Manhattan, looking west (No. 97 of the Gardner series). 
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In 1868 Gardner came west** and obtained a number of photo- 
graphs along the Union Pacific, Eastern Division,!® which at that 
time was under construction in Kansas. 

The Kansas State Historical Society is fortunate enough to pos- 
sess a fairly complete set of these photographs in the form of stereo- 
graphs, the individual prints of which are approximately three inches 
square. Gardner, however, as was quite common in the expedi- 
tionary photography of that day, also made larger photographs 
(8” x 10” and 11” x 14”, see Reference 14) in addition to the stereo- 
scopic views. It is unfortunate that none of these are in the archives 
of the Society. 

As these Gardner photographs depict towns, scenes and institu- 
tions of this state some sixty-five years ago they constitute an 
exceedingly important set of historical documents. In fact, the 
writer regards this set as the most valuable, historically, of all the 
fifteen thousand photographs possessed by the Kansas State His- 
torical Society. 

While nearly the entire set deserves reproduction in some form in 
which they could become better known to the citizens of the state, 
the expense of such an undertaking is at present prohibitive. In 
lieu of such reproduction the writer has compiled a detailed cata- 
logue of the Gardner set, so that the set may become better known. 
While it is realized that a catalogue is not exciting reading, yet I 
venture to say that if anyone interested in Kansas history reads 
the entire compilation he will be astonished to find that such photo- 
graphs exist, and a desire will be created to see the actual prints 
themselves. In the event that the reader is fortunate enough to 
view these series it is recommended that they be examined stereo- 
scopically. The stereoscope produces a sense of perspective and 
reality that the flat prints do not possess. In addition, stereoscopic 

14. The date is established by two facts: 1. No. 152 of the Gardner series (see catalogue 
included in this paper) shows the end of the track ‘600 miles west of St. Louis.”” As Hays 


City was “580 miles west of St. Louis” this Peed place Bo cad of the pend Sb ankes pet 
“ Hays at the time the A was taken. According to “The Kansas Pacific,” by 


Virginia B. (Master thesis, University of Kansas, 1920), the Union Pacific, 
Division, was at Hays City. in the sp of 1868, p. 82. 2. Gardner's photographic expedi- 
tion to Kansas aa descri in the P. Photographer, v. V, ike 1868). The 
item reads: “A intevastion collection was —|_ (to oo Phi hic 


Society) token em the line of Union Pacific Railwa eR or. A rdner 
of Washington, D. C., and were loaned by Mr. Joush C. Reiff, of vinton, by M. The sizes 
range from 8x10 to 11x14 and include Fort Harker, Fort Riley, Abilene, Junction City, 
Salina, and other of them are views of the Plains. Thanks were 
tendered Mr. Jocish C. Reif of UP. E. D.” 


15. Ream (cf. Reference 14) states that the original name of this railroad was “The 
Leavenworth, Pawnee, and Western R. R.” In 1868 it was + ae to “The Union Pacific 
Rail Division.” Eastern Division in order to distinguish it from its northern 
competitor. In 1868, it was changed to ““The Kansas Pacific Railroad.”” In 1880, it became 
part of the Union Pacific Railroad System and is now known to Kansans simply as “The 
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examination eliminates in a considerable measure many of the de- 
fects, both photographic and mechanical, which the prints possess. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE GARDNER STEREOGRAPHS IN THE POSSESSION 
or THE Kansas State HistoricaL Society 


The collection numbers some 150 different views. They all bear, 
on the reverse side from the prints, the following information: 
“From Gardner’s Photographic Art Gallery, 511 Seventh street, 
Washington. Across the Continent on the Union Pacific Railway, 
Eastern Division.” In addition, they bear a serial number, the title, 
and a distance expressed in miles “west of St. Louis, Mo.” The 
catalogue given below gives Gardner’s serial number (all are called 
by Gardner, “Class D”), the title with Gardner’s spelling, and the 
number of miles west from St. Louis, which for the sake of brevity 
is expressed simply as the number of miles. This series of stereo- 
scopic views was acquired by purchase by the Kansas State Histor- 
ical Society in 1930 from Miss Crete Rose, of Lanham, Md. Miss 
Rose stated that this set of views had been in her family since her 
father’s childhood. 


Mi. west of 
No. Title . Louis 

i es oh aha cde dedavece stisseccesesecess 284 
9. Railbridge Across Kansas River at State Line, Kansas............. 284 
10. Great Bend, Missouri River at Wyandotte, Kansas................ 286 
11. Farm House, Near State Line, Kansas....................02e0eee: 286 
12. Hotel de Dutton, State Line, Kansas.....................000005: 284 
et tL eel sa whecesedenciectesesssseetne 286 
14. Railroad Shops, Wyandotte, Kansas...................0eeeeeeeeee 286 
15. Railroad Yard at Wyandotte, Kansas.................0-.0ceeeeenes 286 
16. Office, U. Pacific Railway Co., E. D. Wyandotte, Kansas.......... 
164. Same Title as 16 (different view) ..............-sceeeeeeeeeeeeeees se 
17. Building Bridge across the Kaw at Wyandotte, Kansas............ 286 
18. View on Kansas River, near Wyandotte, Kansas................... 286 
184. J. M. Webster and Family, Wyandotte, Kansas.................. 


19. Steamer Mary McDonald at Wyandotte, Missouri River, Kansas. . 286 
21. View on Kansas River at Turnpike Bridge near Wyandotte, Senee, 287 
ee ae in san iacdadeteswetenseasenseseacs 311 
Indian Farm in Delaware Reservation, Kansas.................... 311 
View on Kansas River in Delaware Reservation, Kansas.......... 


Crandall House at Depot, Lawrence, Kansas.................++++- 
Turnpike Bridge Across Kansas River at Lawrence, Kansas........ 
View Looking Across Turnpike Bridge at Lawrence, Kansas........ 
. View on Kansas River from Below Bridge at Lawrence, Kansas. ... 


Looking down Kansas River from Turnpike Bridge at Lawrence, 
EE (Sok tat an cena eee pebes eae Chea hedkabsbs boeesnwersese sens 


SBRBNSRES 


en a el enweseesnedeesetedensace 323 
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Title 
View of Darling’s Mills, Lawrence, Kansas (Cattle in foreground). . 


Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston R. R. Bridge across Kansas 
NT oie aeGéeesecese 


View Looking up Kansas River Towards General Dietzler’s House. . 
Massachusetts Street, Lawrence, Kansas (Cattle in foreground)... . 


Mi. west of 
St. Louis 


Eldridge House, Lawrence, Kansas................-220ccceeeeeeeee 
Lawrence, Kansas. From Mount Oread...................20.-05- 
Lawrence, Kansas, from Fort Union. State University on the left. . 


Lawrence, Kansas, from Fort. State University on the Left. (Same 
number as above but different view.)..............-0.-seeeeeeeees 


State University, Lawrence, Kansas....................-2eeeeee0s 
Fort Union, Lawrence, Kansas................cecceeeecceeeeeess 
Same title and number as above but different view................ 
General J. Lane’s House, Lawrence, Kansas....................+ 
House and Well Where Jim Lane Shot Capt. Jenkins, Lawrence, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee es 


Waukerusa Valley Looking East from Mount Oread, Lawrence, 
Tl ne neabanes ¢6 


Waukerusa Valley (Blue Mount in Distance) from Fort. Lawrence, 
ME headin dn ce eek cada deh ahakbeds 1 bins 0455460 6edeees ss 


View in Waukerusa Valley, Kansas..................00-eceeeeeees 
Fort Scott Road from Mount Oread, Lawrence, Kansas............ 
View Looking Northwest from Mount Oread, Lawrence, Kansas... . 
Cattle Grazing on Mount Oread, Lawrence, Kansas................ side 
I so se cu ceenadedesddacsesecoese ses 309 
as os eee ebseweendawseuwauetiex« 
Government Farm, Leavenworth, Kansas.......................+. oaks 
Ne ee ecu cudnbuecwsewasevedscusawses 309 
Fifth Street, Leavenworth, Kansas...................seeeeceeeees 
Delaware Avenue, Leavenworth, Kansas......................-+5- 
Catholic Cathedral, Leavenworth, Kansas......................-.. 
Public School, Leavenworth, Kansas..................20-.00ee000% 
View on Top of Pilot Knob, Leavenworth, Kansas................ 
View from Pilot Knob, Leavenworth, Kansas..................... ade 
View in Salt Creek Valley, near Leavenworth, Kansas............ 309 
View on Amphitheatre Road, Leavenworth, Kansas................ 


Moore’s Summit, Kansas, on Branch Road Between Lawrence and 
he ak, ci aid don beans beebebcncbbeocnsae’ 309 


View Embracing 12 Miles of Prairie from Moore’s Summit, on Branch 
Road Between Lawrence and Leavenworth....................00+- 


View from Moore’s Summit on Branch Road Between Lawrence and 
es ew enadeue 


View of Prairie from Moore’s Summit...................-.0ee005: 
Se Ne Oe I in cn cucccccncecocccncaucesescs 


oy Tonganoxie on Branch Road Between Lawrence and Leaven- 
SE nidbnadd pi eWe kebab edese abs tke dneeeenbeesseenuds onesecces 
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Mi. west of 
No. Title St. Louis 
ee ee I 5 See ava ce eekbeb éebese det bbecencenes cue ; 
hE cin bin oun hntanlc Gee as eeuen Cae b 6b ben eeeses Seb eee 
71. View of Prairie, near Tonganoxie...............0..eceeeeeeeeeees ‘a 
ee edna on ciate dcdawcses eu be besee she edieessdee 336 
73. Railroad Bridge across Grasshopper Creek, Kansas................ ai 
74. View on Grasshopper Creek .............cccceccecccscceccesceees 
75. View on Road to Grasshopper Creek near Perryville, Kansas...... ix 
he, SN ¢ (c0GCee. 55 Uaccecubhsuateccuescotacteuvense 338 
77. State House, Lecompton, Kansas................0cceeeeeeeeeeeeee ‘an 
78. Lane University, Lecompton, Kansas...............0eeeeeeeeeees as 
79. Ferry across the Kaw at Lecompton, Kansas...................6-. 338 
80. . View at Ferry across the Kaw at Lecompton, Kansas.............. Pie 
81. Well by Wayside near Lecompton, Kansas.................2220005 con 
ee IE, SI, ac co cewbcenccscecccscecesssesssccves 351 
ee ce Lene ch CAECESRORAde st neeeens OAn050ss oie 
84. State House, Topeka, Kansas (under construction)................ 
85. View at Depot, Topeka, Kansas.................ceeeeeeceeeeeeees 
is ccc cccenecscccenccesenecssesscseness 
87. Lincoln College, Topeka, Kansas..................0ececeeeeeeeeee 
88. Prairie Hunting, Topeka, Kansas..................0cceeeeeeeeeeee 
89. View on Kansas River, Topeka, Kansas...................0000005 
90. Pontoon Bridge at Topeka, Kansas.....................ceeeeeees 
904. View at Mr. Wetherall’s, Topeka Kansas...................0.005: abi 
Se Bek I BN MIR ov vc cncecccecccccccuccdccesecocoeses 375 
92. Pottawatomie Indians at St. Mary’s Mission....................65 we 
GR. Depot ab Waseeen, TEAMS... oc. ccccccccccccsccccccccscccccccccecs 388 
94. Lincoln Avenue, Wamego, Kansas...............0.eeceeeeeeeeees ne 
le I I, BE vce cecsntcseddesdacccswetcccccsecs 402 
a a ei accu aueaeeedsasencetsvegese 401 
97. Poyntz Avenue, Manhattan, Kansas..................000ceeeeeees 402 
98. Water Tank at Manhattan, Kansas...................20ccceeeeeee 401 
99. View on Kansas River at Manhattan.................2..0e eee eeee 402 
ee. on acne Care nedbeateenedndocesncedses ces 401 
101. Fort Riley. No Longer an Outpost, Kansas...................... 420 
102. View on Kansas River at Fort Riley, Kansas...................... 
103. Monument to Major Ogden near Fort Riley, Kansas.............. 
104. View in Kaw Valley from Hill above Fort Riley, Kansas.......... 
1044. A Rare Specimen Found on Hill above Fort Riley, Kansas........ ie 
105. Junction of Smoky and Republican River, Kansas................ 421 
106. Railroad Bridge across the Republican, Kansas.................. cate 
107. Depot at Junction City, Kansas. ............... ccc ee cece eee eeeee 423 
a een aeedouseeneseseseees 
109. Packing House, Junction City, Kansas..................000eeeeeee 
110. Stone Sawing Mill, Junction City, Kansas.....................005- 
111. Quarries at Junction City, Kansas. ................c ee eee cece eeees ne 
112. Trestle Bridge near Abilene, Kansas..................000eeeeeeees 447 
113. View on Muddy Creek, Abilene, Kansas....................2e000: ial 
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No. Title . Louis 
115. Loading Cattle at MacCoy’s Stockyard, Abilene, Kansas.......... 447 
116. Prairie Dog Town, Abilene, Kansas....................--00eee0ee 447 
117. The Mayor of Prairie Dog Town, Abilene, Kansas................ i 
119. Prairie Dog at Prairie Dog Town, Abilene, Kansas................ ani 
120. Hotel and Depot, Salina, Kansas...................0cccceeeeeees 470 
a ee tt hese ed ee ke hee snneebasehenceones : 
122. -_ Men at Salina, Kansas (The extreme distance is five miles 
123. Trestle Bridge near Fort Harker, Kansas..................000e000 500 
Neen eee nnn oe nanewnesgueeeseseesebe ns 503 
135. View at Fort Harker, Kamans...........cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
126. Ranche at Clear Creek, Kansas (Formerly an overland stage station) 498 
127. Group with Tame Elk at Ranch on Clear Creek, Kansas.......... 
1274. Same title as 127, slightly different view......................00-: ane 
128. Workmen’s Ranch on Alum Creek, Kansas.....................- 496 
129. Devil’s Bake Oven on Alum Creek, Kansas (Seven miles east of 
ee Se a eee eek ok auansGns's caneasosenees 
130. Mushroom Rock on Alum Creek, Kansas.................0.00e00% 496 
131. View at Mushroom Rock on Alum Creek..................00e0000 ee 
132. View of Mushroom Rock on Alum Creek...................-.0005: 
133. Mushroom Rock on Alum Creek.................ceeceeceeeeeeees re 
134. Indian Cave on Mulberry Creek, Kansas...................000000: 494 
135. Picnic at Indian Cave on Mulberry Creek.................0.00005 
136. Inscription Rock at Indian Cave..................eee eee e eee eceees 
nd a ccwebbseesnsceeesensencesenees 
138. Indian Hierglyphic Rock on Smoky Hill River, Kansas (15 mi. 
NE Or SI PI rc Sa cccncscaccecccsvecccscccenseccscsace 496 
ee ss sarc sesesbiesbeceseceessdecesccces 508 
sv aneean asad esesesencees 
141. North Side of Main Street, Ellsworth, Kansas..................... 
142. South Side of Main Street, Ellsworth......................00000- 
ee a oad weeamesnadebeseeouececs 
144. Cattle Fording the Smoky Hill River at Ellsworth, Kansas, on the 
Nee ee iad Cot ceakecdeneenesateneeieecesne 
145. Bull Train Crossing the Smoky Hill River at Ellsworth, Kansas.... ... 
a beeen hbesid Gen iesseuseboucnnceesns 580 
ee as Fee eines i ieewanenceeysoeneseses ae 
148. U. 8. Express Overland Stage Starting for Denver from Hays City, 
149. View on the Plains, Six Miles West of Fort Hays, Kansas......... 586 
ke os cn nuadccncensaccesesececeesecess 585 
: 151. Construction Train West of Fort Hays, Kansas................... ee 
152. “Westward, the Course of Empire Takes its Way,” Laying Track 600 
non ccna deed neeeeesiesenwceees ae 
ee Cn an achacccabsscsenescedecesecesecses 580 
; Discussion of each of the stereographs listed above would carry 
us too far afield from the object of the present paper. As a matter 
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of fact, a detailed discussion of each picture and the ramifications 
it suggests would eventually lead to an exhaustive history of the 
state in 1868. The opportunity, however, is too good to be passed 
over completely, and, accordingly, a few will be selected for such 
comments as occur to the author. 

In the first place, it is evident that Gardner did not confine him- 
self to his trip along the main line of the Union Pacific, E. D., 
alone. Side trips to Leavenworth and the country between Leaven- 
worth and Lawrence (Nos. 48 to 71) ; to Lecompton (Nos. 76 to 81) ; 
as well as the excursions from Fort Harker (Nos. 129 to 138), are 
the most noticeable of these. 

In addition it is quite evident that Gardner viewed the country 
with the eyes of an easterner. His titles suggest this many times 
for the broad sweep of prairie and plain evidently impressed him. 
For example, “View embracing twelve miles of prairie,” etc. (No. 
61), and the comment “The extreme distance is five miles off” 
(No. 122) show this quite clearly. 

The animals of the country, prairie dogs especially, attracted his 
attention, for he made a number of attempts to photograph them at 
‘Abilene (Nos. 116 to 119); the unusual geologic and archeologic 
features near Fort Harker (Nos. 129 to 138) were also of interest. 

To the student of the cattle trade (No. 115) “Loading Cattle at 
MacCoy’s Stockyard, Abilene,” should be of interest; to the student 
of railroads many are of interest. Number 32, for example, shows 
an engine and coal car of the Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston 
R. R., with a group of men. A close examination of the coal car 
(better, “wood” car) shows that “Ottawa” is printed in large letters. 
Apparently it was so called in honor of the town of Ottawa, as this 
road between Lawrence and Ottawa was opened to travel January 
1, 1868.1* 

Of photographic significance we have numbers 28, 594, and 104%, 
all of which, in addition to other points of interest, show Gard- 
ner’s dark room. Gardner, of course, employed the wet process 

for making his negatives. Consequently, along with all other 
photographers of this period, he carried his dark room with him, 
as it was necessary to prepare the plates immediately before use, 
to expose them while still wet (hence the name “wet process”) and 
to develop them before they became dry—quite a different story 
from our modern procedure. Exposures were also much longer 


16. A. T. Andreas, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 839. Coffeyville 
was coueniy Se Snes SS See Goes See. a Ae 
system and is called locally the “Ottawa branch.” 
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than are required for modern photographic materials, 5 to 30 seconds 
probably being required for his wet plates. The slow speed of the 
negatives is apparent in the movement of figures during the course 
of exposure in quite a number of the prints. 

One further observation of these photographs must suffice. A 
comparison of the photographs of the main streets of Leavenworth, 
Lawrence and Topeka (Nos. 53, 34, and 86) show visually, as is 
already well known, the relative development and size of these 
towns. The population data’’ given below supplement this visual 


information. 

Date Leavenworth Lawrence Topeka 
Ne a hes i al ee Be 7,429 1,645 759 
DT. do det cbancasdetsasehets veebokeseanewe 17,873 8,320 5,790 
SE a eee a a ays 16,546 8,510 15,452 
SN ih a a ae a i 19,768 9,997 31,007 


It would be extremely interesting and instructive if there were 
available photographs of such Kansas localities as the Gardner 
series taken at more or less regular intervals. Such photographs 
show not only the structural and social development of the towns 
of the state, but also depict in unmistakable manner the growth of 
physical features. For instance, the writer possesses a series of 
four photographs (taken from approximately the same location) 
over a span of sixty-five years, which show in a most remarkable 
manner the growth of trees in Lawrence. The first of these is a view 
of the town of Lawrence taken by Gardner in 1868 (No. 36) and 
shows the town as practically treeless. 

The second of the series, taken by W. H. Lamon of Lawrence, 
some ten or twelve years later shows young trees well started. The 
third (photographer unknown) taken about 1890 shows the further 
growth of the trees and the last taken in the summer of 1933 from 
the same locality shows little but a sea of leaves and branches. 

In my judgment it would be extremely worthwhile to seek other 
photographs showing similar developments. There are other photo- 
graphs of the period with which I have been dealing probably ex- 
istent. For example, Dr. William A. Bell and Maj. A. H. Calhoun, 
of Washington, made a series of photographs along the Union 
Pacific through Kansas in 1867,)* Robert Benecke’ of St. Louis 
was over the same ground, taking a number of 8 x 10 views in 1874; 


on. = L. E. Truesdall, chief statistician for population, U. S. Census 
an Seow tho elicit Cderl eonmnens fer yeare thats ulated. 


18. The Philadelphia Pistons: ©. IV, p. pee Da ty s Weekly, v. XI, 468 
Get. See also New Tracks orth America, by W. man and Hall, Linden, 


"ae ‘The Philadelphia Photographer, v. XI, p. 160 (1874). 
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W. H. Lamon,” of Lawrence, photographed extensively over the 
eastern part of the state in the sixties, seventies and eighties; prob- 
ably the most widely known of the early Kansas photographers was 
Capt. J. Lee Knight," of Topeka, who apparently ranged over the 
entire state, and even west into Colorado, taking a large number of 
views during the early seventies. 

In the last place, the suggestion might be made that even though 
we have an incomplete photographic record of the state at present, 
it would be possible to assemble representative Kansas views of 
several hundred photographs at periods of, say, ten years, thus pre- 
serving in authentic and facsimile fashion evidence of changes in the 
state. Such photographs, to be of the greatest comparative value, 
should be taken from the same location, should be dated, the subject 
inscribed, and catalogued. 

20. W. H. Lamon was trained as a photographer by his brother-in-law, A. G. DaLee, 
ate eee. Lamon practiced for himself in Lawrence from 1865 to 1886, when he 


to California, where he died in 1895. hdeoaniion fun 4. T, Andreas, History of 
the State of Kansas, p. 889, and Mrs. A. P. Fey, of Lawrence, unc ot Mr 


21. Captain Knight came to Topeka August 6, 1867, established ay 
poner ay toe galleries in Topeka. (Topeka we july 1, 1, 1915.) res a oo 


after that Captain ‘Knight's nan appears 


by : - 
the photographic ou — < the was a vice-president of the National 
Pecks : tion in 1870. Philadelphia P Se lh 5 v. VII, p. 241 (1870). 

















Ferries in Kansas 


PART II—KANSAS RIVER—Concluded 
Georos A. Roor 


MITH’S FERRY, next above Papan’s, was the third operated 
within the limits of present Shawnee county. Sidney W. 
Smith, native of Orange county, Vermont, arrived in Uniontown in 
1848. In 1852 he settled on the Kansas river in the south half of 
S. 30, T. 11, R. 15 E., and established a ferry, having landings on 
both sides of the river in the same section which is now a portion of 
Menoken and Mission townships. This location is about a mile 
northwest of the old Baptist mission, which was established in 
the fall of 1847. The ferry boat used by Smith was built at 
Uniontown by Messrs. Kennedy and Freeman, was operated as 
a rope ferry, and was said to be the first rope ferry ever estab- 
lished on the Kaw river above Wyandotte. Kennedy ran the 
boat for Smith for a year, and then became a partner in the busi- 
ness.26° This ferry was operated for eight years before it was aban- 
doned. A road ran from the mission to the ferry, and the bottoms 
to the west of the mission farm were a favorite camping place for 
the thousands of wagon trains which passed up the valley to this 
crossing. Here they went into camp, letting their stock have a 
needed rest while necessary repairs were being made to their prairie 
schooners, Mr. Langel W. Moore, an old resident of that neighbor- 
hood, who attended school at the old mission, stated that he had 
talked with old Indians who visited the school to see their children, 
that one old Indian, growing reminiscent, said to hint, “Me see this 
whole bottom covered with white-topped wagons. Me not know half 
that many wagons in world.” 

In the Kansas Tribune, Topeka, September 30, 1858, about two 
and one-half months after the Topeka pile bridge washed out, ap- 
peared the following item: “Ferry Across THe Kansas.—There is a 
good ferry across the Kansas at this place. Mr. Smith, the proprie- 
tor, is an old hand at the business, and promises speedy and safe 
trips. A few months hence and the rebuilding of the Topeka bridge 
will exclude the necessity of a ferry at this place.” 

Following is a copy of the bond filed by Mr. Smith for the year 
1859: 


— Gm, Historical Sketch of Shawnee County, Kansas, p. 12; Andreas, History of Kan- 
208, Dp. b 
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Know all men by these presents that I, 8. W. Smith, as principal and Wil- 
liam Morse & E. C. K. Garvey as sureties all of the county of Shawnee 
and territory of Kansas are held and stand firmly bound to the said county of 
Shawnee in the sum of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) to be paid to the 
said county through any person duly authorized to receive the same, to the 
payment of which we bind ourselves our heirs, executors and administrators 
firmly by these presents. 

Sealed with our seals and dated the 16th day of February a. p. 1859. 

The condition of the above obligation is such that whereas a license has 
this day been granted to the said S. W. Smith by the county board of super- 
visors in and for said county, to establish and maintain a ferry across the 
Kansas river at the city of Topeka, in said county. Now if the said 8. W. 
Smith shall so‘ establish and maintain such ferry, agreeably to such license 
and in all respects according to law, then this obligation shall be void and of 


no effect. Witu1aM Morse = (Seal) 
Rec’d and approved this 18th day of E. C. K. Garvey (Seal) 
February a.p. 1859. F. W. Grzs.269 JoserH SMITH (Seal) 


The Topeka Tribune, of April 28, 1859, also contained another 
mention: 

Smirn’s Ferry—The well-known crossing of the Kansas river, six miles 
west of Topeka, Smith’s ferry, has lately been resumed by the proprietor of the 
ferry. The landing on both sides of the river is good. Thousands of the Cali- 
fornia emigrants crossed here-—Mr. Smith has been in the business for a num- 
ber of years and understands it exactly. See his ferry advertisement. 


The advertisement follows: 


Smirn’s Otp Ferry 

The subscriber announces to the traveling public that he has resumed his 
old Ferry at the crossing of the Santa Fé road from Leavenworth to New 
Mexico, on the Kansas river. This point is well known in the country as the 
most easy and natural crossing on the river, it being on the most traveled 
thoroughfare through to the new gold mines or the Santa Fé settlement, and 
over which the U. S. government trains almost invariably pass. It need only 
be announced that this is the old stand, to insure all the principal crossing of 
those bound to the mountains—to southern or any part of western Kansas. 

Rates of ferriage will be as low, and the crossing more convenient, and at- 
tended with less delay than at any other ferry on the Kaw river. 

April 29, ’°59—m3. 8S. W. Smrru, Prop’r. 


Two other ferries were started in 1853 in this vicinity, which was 
known as “The Great Crossing.” One was by Hiram Wells and John 
Ogee, who established the first and probably the only deck ferry 
boat ever on the Kansas river. Their craft was 10 x 60 feet in size, 
capable of carrying a good-sized load. This ferry was said to be but 
a short distance from the Smith ferry. Joseph and Louis Ogee also 
started a ferry in this immediate vicinity during 1853. It was a 


269. Original document in office of county clerk, Shawnee county. 
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partnership affair for a few years, when Louis sold his interest to 
Joseph who continued to run it until 1869. 

The last two named ferries, and Smith’s ferry, according to W. W. 
Cone, were located within a quarter of a mile of each other, but 
whether above or below Smith’s is not stated. “There was a large 
amount of travel over these ferries. On some days there were no less 
than seventy-five wagons ferried across the river on each boat, mak- 
ing two hundred and twenty-five wagons, with teams, per day. This 
was the California and Oregon emigration.” ?”° 

B. H. Eddy, R. F. D. No. 8, Topeka, has lived in the vicinity of 
“The Great Crossing” for many years. During the fall of 1932 he 
stated to the writer that during his boyhood days he recalled many 
times of having seen remnants of an old ferry cable fastened to a 
good-sized cottonwood tree on the south bank of the Kaw river, 
where the old Oregon trail led to the river. This fragment of cable 
no doubt had seen service on one of the ferries that operated in this 
immediate locality. The Oregon road, on the hills to the south, can 
still be traced in places for several miles, and ruts cut by the wagon 
wheels down the hillside a short distance from the river crossing 
were still visible in the fall of 1933. 

Mr. Eddy also recalled a pontoon bridge that spanned the river 
at the approximate site of the ferry. This was built in 1888 or 1889, 
for the convenience of farmers on the north side of the river who had 
planted many acres to sorghum for the Topeka sugar mill, which was 
located at the western base of Martin’s Hill. As this sugar mill was 
short lived, the bridge evidently came to an end about the same time. 

On March 12, 1866, the Pottawatomie Bridge and Ferry Company 
was organized at Topeka, Joshua Knowles, Daniel W. Boutwell, L. 
B. Chamberlain, Dr. D. W. Stormont, and Reuben A. Randlett being 
the incorporators. The principal office of the company was at 
Topeka. The company proposed to establish ferries and bridges on 
the Kansas river between the following-named locations: At a 
point where the eastern boundary of the Pottawatomie reservation 
crosses the Kansas river, thence running west to where range 7, east 
of the sixth principal meridian, crosses the river. The company was 
capitalized at $50,000, with shares $100 each. The charter was filed 
with the secretary of state, March 12, 1866.2"! The eastern limit of 
the charter was in S. 22, T. 11, R. 15, and the western limit was 

270. W. W. Cone, Historical Sketch of Shawnee County, p. 12; Andreas, History of Kan- 


sas, p. 587, says the ferries were three or four miles apart, the main crossing being at the 


271. Corporations, v. 1, p. 108. 
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close to the western limits of present Manhattan. The members of 
this company were identified with the history of Shawnee county 
for many years. Joshua Knowles was prominent in business circles 
and was president of the Topeka Bridge Company; Daniel W. 
Boutwell was a noted scout and messenger for the Union forces 
during the Civil War on the frontier. His son Victor S. Boutwell 
is present foreman of the bindery at the state printing office; Dr. 
D. W. Stormont was one of the outstanding surgeons of his day, 
and the founder and patron of Stormont Hospital, Topeka. Reuben 
A. Randlett, was a resident of Shawnee county as early as 1856. 
He was a contractor and carpenter; took part in the early border 
troubles and was an employee of the state during the early nineties. 

The above company filed the following statement, dated December 
31, 1866, wih the secretary of state: 

















Tee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee) 


seer or assets held by company SF & othipdh Siu din inlaw sa 
Liabilities, none. 
Receipts of company previous year................... 15.00 
Expenses during previous year ...................04:- 10.00 
Josuvua Know es, President. 







L. B. CoamsBertain, Secretary. 


| On the line between S, 19 and §. 24, T. 11, R. 18 and 14, but a few 
| rods from the mouth of what is now known as Vesper creek, was 
/ the location of the Pottawatomie Bridge and Ferry Company. A 
| stone approach led up from the river at this point, but few if any 
i} of the residents now living in that locality know any history of this 
i enterprise, or how long it operated. This was just one and one-half 
| | miles below the site of old Uniontown.?7? 
i On March 13, 1869, the Silver Lake Ferry Company was granted 
Mi a charter by the state. Joseph Saville, E. P. Rino, Eason Johnson, 
I, C. Johnson and William Chilson were incorporators. The com- 
pany was capitalized at $800, divided into two shares of $400 each, 
and had its headquarters at the town of Silver Lake. Their ferry 
was to be “located at a point about 80 perch [rods] below the mouth 
of Silver Lake, on the north side of the Kansas river, in 8, 20, T. 11, 
R. 14 E., and on the south side of the river in 8. 21, in said twp. 
and range, both in Shawnee county.” The boundary of the ferry 
was to extend westwardly up the river two and one-half miles from 
the west line of description, and eastwardly down the river two and 
one-half miles from the east line of described sections. This charter 
was filed with the secretary of state March 13, 1869.278 


272. ip erin wee Deets be Bh. WF. Bann, of Wiad, ho is farming 
the Widow LePoint farm, on which old Uniontown was staal 


278. Corporations, v. 2, p. 89. 
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No license or bond for the operation of a ferry was filed by the 
above company. The next year, however, Joseph Saville and J. N. 
Bourassa obtained a ferry license for this point which granted 
special privileges for three miles up and three miles down the 
river.2"* They filed a $500 bond and started their ferry, their 
charges for the year ending March 1, 1871, being: government 
wagon team, $1; two-horse wagon, 35 cents; one horse wagon or 
buggy, 25 cents; horse and rider, 15 cents; loose horses or cattle, 
10 cents; sheep or hogs, 5 cents.?"° 

In 1871 Mr. Bourassa had sole charge of the ferry,?"* and Edward 
Chilson for the next five years, with J. B. Oliver, of Silver Lake, 
as partner in 1874. Their license that year granted exclusive rights 
for a distance of one-half mile each side of their ferry landings.?"" 

Apparently this ferry was not operated for the next two years, as 
no licenses were issued by the county. In 1879 Mr. Chilson re- 
established his ferry early in April, the county requiring a bond of 
$200, but issuing a license without cost.?"* 

During the fall of 1879 a new company was formed to operate 
the above ferry, and the Topeka Commonwealth of November 9 
contained the following mention: 

The Silver Lake Ferry Company recently organized has taken possession of 
this boat at the crossing, employed a competent man to take charge thereof, 
reduced the rate of ferriage to a low figure, and commenced business under 
favorable auspices. New roads will be laid out and old ones repaired leading 
to the ferry, and every facility afforded the traveling public having occasion 
to cross the Kaw at that point. 

Silver Lake is putting on metropolitan airs, and is fast becoming a promi- 
nent shipping point, and if its merchants and business men get their eyes open 
to their own interests they will now offer such inducements as will draw the 
trade from the adjacent country on the south side of the river. Valencia 
and Plowboy are growing settlements, and are the homes of energetic and 
successful farmers. The grain and stock business is rapidly increasing in those 
localities, and will naturally seek railroad communication at Silver Lake, now 
that the ferry has been put in proper shape to facilitate coming there. 

On July 8, 1880, the Silver Lake Bridge and Ferry Company 
asked for and was granted a license to operate and maintain a ferry 
across the river south of the city of Silver Lake. No license fee 
was required, but the company was required to file a bond for 

274. Shawnee county, Commissioners’ Proceedings, Book B-C, p. 204. 

276. Ibid., p. 204. 


276. Ibid., pp. 850, 351; original bond on file in Shawnee county clerk's office. 


277. Original bonds in office Shawnee county clerk; Commissioners’ Proceedings, Book D, 
pp. 119, 494; Book E, pp. 80, 82, 155. 


278. Shawnee county, Commissioners’ Proceedings, Book E, p. 487. 
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$200.27 The following year R. A. Ogee filed a bond of $300 for 
operating a ferry near Silver Lake, which was approved by the 
county clerk, and the board of county commissioners authorized that 
official to issue a license without fee.?*° 

The second ferry started within the limits of present Shawnee 
county was that of Charles Beaubien and Lewis Ogee, who, in 1849, 
established a ferry from near the mouth of Cross creek, and landing 
on the south side of the river at a point directly opposite. This was a 
pole ferry, and probably the first to start operations above Papan’s. 
It ran for three or four years.?*1 

Darling’s ferry either succeeded the Ogee ferry or was a rival 
concern. In 1853 L. K. Darling is listed in the United States Official 
Register as ferryman at the Pottawatomie agency, then located on 
Cross creek at about present Rossville. The ferry at this time is 
described as being located four or five miles above Silver Lake and 
approximately one and one-half miles above old Uniontown, on the 
northwest quarter of 8. 15, T. 11, R. 13 E., and a short distance east 
of the “Rocky Ford Crossing.” 782 Among those who assisted in 
operating this ferry in 1855-1856 were J. P. Gleich,?** who in 1855 
took a claim on Mill creek, just north of the Joseph Thoes home- 
stead; Hilliary Nadeau and Lewis Ogee.*** Darling had a monopoly 
on the ferry business at this point for a number of years, but with 
immigration came the demand for a ferry at the big bend, and he 
left for the Indian territory, where he went into the hotel business 
at Shawnee.”®° This ferry operated under different ownerships 
till late in the 1860’s. During the latter ’sixties a road was laid 
out from Wilmington, in the southeast corner of Wabaunsee county, 
and on to the Santa Fé trail, via Mission creek, to Darling’s ferry 
and on to Rossville,?** where it connected with the Fort Riley 
military road. A branch of a road running from Wabaunsee to 
Topeka reached Darling’s ferry via a cut-off in the southeast corner 
of 8. 30, T. 11, R. 13 E.?87 


279. Ibid., Book F, p. 45. 
280. Ibid., July 7, 1881, Book F, p. 268. 
281. W. W. Cone, Historical Sketch of Shawnee County, Kansas, p. 18; Andreas, History 
of Kansas, p. 589. 
Se O O88. Om PA Rew kab thnghg 0 Ge AT. 6 6 F. 
288. John P. Gleich was born in Bavaria in 1829. He landed in New Orleans in 1848, 
where he worked in a blacksmith for two years. Cholera becoming prevalent in that 


284. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 16, p. 782. 
285. Thomson, Early History of Wabaunsee County, p. 836. 
286. Map of Pottawatomie Reserve lands. 

287. Ibid. 
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This point was without ferry accommodations for a time till early 
in 1871. On March 8 the Janes Ferry or Bridge Company was char- 
tered, the incorporators being M. W. Janes, J. H. Durham, H. Klein, 
I. Taylor and A. W. Smith. The company was formed for the pur- 
pose of running or operating a ferry, or building a bridge on the 
Kansas river, within the following boundaries: Commencing on the 
south side of the river at a point where the east line of Wabaunsee 
county crosses the river and extending thence west to the mouth of 
Mill creek, and described within corresponding boundaries on the 
north side of the river in the county of Shawnee. The principal place 
of business of the corporation was at the south landing of the ferry, 
in the county of Wabaunsee. The corporation was to be a perpetual 
one, was to have four directors, those chosen for the first year being 
Herman Janes, of Erie, M. W. Janes, A. W. Smith and J. H. Durham, 
all of Rossville, Shawnee county. The company was capitalized at 
$1,000, with shares $50 each. This charter was filed with the secre- 
tary of state March 9, 1871.7*8 

This bridge or ferry site was close to the old Uniontown crossing, 
which was about one and three-fourths miles west of old Union- 
town.”*® 

Janes’ ferry was licensed to run till July 3, 1872, ferriage charges 
being as follows: two horses and wagon, 25 cents; one horse and 
buggy, 25 cents; man and horse, 15 cents; loose horses or cattle, 10 
cents; footman, 10 cents.?” 

The next ferry up the river was on the north side of the Kaw, on 
S. 7, T. 11, R. 13, about four and one-half miles above Cross creek. 
The north landing was on land owned by James Baldan, in 1873, 
while the opposite landing was in Wabaunsee county. Nothing to 
establish the ownership of this ferry has been located.” Baldan 
arrived in that locality in 1855 and was still residing there in 
1876.29 

St. Marys had the next ferry up the river, but definite infor- 
mation regarding ownership has not been located. According to the 
Wabaunsee County Herald, of Alma, the ferry went into operation 


288. Corporations, v. 3, pp. 200, 201. 


. Max Greene, in The Kansas . p. 48, says: “Next we have Uniontown, a vil- 
lage of log cabins, a mile to the south o the river. Then, Red Bluffs, taking name from the 
peculiar light brown of the soil, which is highly productive. This mulatto color pervades th 
soil to considerable depth and ‘extends for several miles around. edkers fece bb pamed; 

and ing in, like a little mountain river. Nor is its force 
; on it the Pottawatomies have erected a grist mill. ma, ii 
eden Siliaen eal dation af Wah emda tn Kansas valley 


290. Shawnee county, Commissioners’ Proceedings, Book D, p. 86. 
291. Beers’ Atlas of Shawnee County, Kansas, 1873, p. 9. 
292. Cone, Historical Sketch of Shawnee County, p. 18. 
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late in the summer of 1869, and would prove “a great accommoda- 
tion to those living on lower Mill creek.*® 

A Mr. Dunlap was a ferryman at St. Marys in the early seventies. 
His name is mentioned in an undated court manuscript in possession 
of the Kansas State Historical Society. 

In 1871 work was started on a bridge at St. Marys, which was 
completed early the next year. A mention of this bridge from the 
Kansas Reporter, Louisville, February 8, 1872, is as follows: “The 
bridge across the Kansas river at St. Marys is so far completed that 
teams are now crossing on it. It will prove a fine thing for that 
thriving city and community, as well as the people on the opposite 
side of the river.” 

. St. Marys was on the line of the old California road and also the 
Fort Leavenworth to Fort Riley highway. In 1857 A. J. Mead, of 
Manhattan, C. R. Mobly, of Ogden and M. Chapman, of St. George, 
were appointed commissioners to locate and establish a territorial 
road on the nearest and best route from some point on the military 
road near St. Marys mission, in Calhoun county, to Fort Riley, in 
Riley county,?** by the way of St. George, Manhattan, mouth of 
Wild Cat creek and town of Ogden. The road was to be located and 
established prior to June 1, 1857.7 

In May, 1933, plans of the United States War Department for a 
Kaw river flood control project called for a dam and ferry across 
the Kansas river west of Topeka. This dam, as formulated in the 
plans, would be located at Kiro, Shawnee county, and would form 
a lake that would extend up the Kaw valley to close to the Potta- 
watomie-Riley county line,?® with a ferry located at St. Marys. 

The next ferry up the river was at Wamego, about twelve miles 
distant. On October 30, 1866, The Wamego Bridge and Ferry Com- 
pany was formed, J. E. Gregg, J. M. Webster, William D. Wetherell, 
J. Lewis Brown and A. P. McMillan being the incorporators. The 
purpose of the company was to build a bridge over the river, or 
operate a ferry from S. 9, T. 10, R. 10, where a line running through 
the center of section 9 from north to south crosses the Kansas river, 
and to the south bank, with privileges within one mile on each side 
of said line. The principal office of the company was located at 
Wamego, and the capital stock was placed at $1,000, in twenty 


4 Wabaunsee County Herald, Alma, August 5, November 25, 1869. 
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shares of $50 each. This charter was filed with the secretary of 
state, November 7, 1866.77 

In the Topeka Weekly Leader, July 11, 1867, the following notice 
regarding the foregoing company appeared: “Wamego Bridge and 
Ferry Company—Notice is hereby given that an assessment of fifty 
per centum on the capital stock of the Wamego Bridge and Ferry 
Company has been levied and that the same is now due and payable 
at the office of the treasurer of said company, at Wamego. Dated 
this Ist day of July, 1867—Lewis Brown, Secretary.” 

There is some question whether this company ever operated a 
ferry. No further mention of the organization has been found. 

On September 14, 1867, the Wamego Ferry Company was organ- 
ized, Leonard C. Prunty, James L. Prunty, John Prunty, Atchison 
Prunty and J. L. Brown being the incorporators. The principal 
office of the company was located at Wamego. Capital stock 
was placed at $1,000, in 100 shares of $10 each. The company 
proposed to operate a ferry on the Kansas river at or near a point 
on the north bank, in 8. 9, T. 10, R. 10, where a line running north 
and south through the center point of the section strikes the north 
bank of the river, and within the limits of one mile on each side of 
this line. This charter was filed with the secretary of state on 
September 16, 1867.7°* This organization lasted less than two years, 
being succeeded by the Wamego Bridge and Ferry Company, a new 
organization. 

The Wamego Bridge and Ferry Company, the second of this 
name, was granted a charter by the state in June, 1869, the incorpo- 
rators being L. C. Prunty and J. L. Prunty of the previous com- 
panies, and H. C. Crawford, J. E. Clardy and James Richey. The 
new company was capitalized at $2,000, shares being listed at $2.00 
each, perhaps with a view of popularizing the new enterprise. The 
ferry location was to be where Lincoln avenue, Wamego, strikes 
the Kansas river, with special privileges for one mile up and one 
mile down the river from this point. This charter was filed with 
the secretary of state, June 4, 1869.?%° 

Evidently there had been some dissatisfaction at the manner in 
which the old Wamego ferry had been conducted, which may or 
may not have been the reason for obtaining a new charter. The fol- 
lowing “roast” of this ferry came from a paper in a neighboring town: 

297. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 225, 226. 
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The Wamego ferry is not a nuisance. It is always in condition to transfer 
teams, when the boat is not leaky, or the wind don’t blow, or the water is 
not too high or too low, or it don’t freeze, snow, though [thaw?] or rain. 
If you happen along on any other occasion than those mentioned you will be 
certain to get across, providing you don’t come too early or too late, or the 
ferryman is not up in town. A team that we know of, a few days ago, 
happened along at one of those times, and had to go round by Topeka; but 
still, we repeat, the ferry is not a nuisance.300 

This bit of pleasantry must have gotten under the hide of the ferry 
management, for a week later the same authority indulged in an- 
other dig, as follows: 

Our kind and generous defense of the Wamego ferry last week—that it was 
not a nuisance—seems to have not been appreciated by the ferry company, but 
on the contrary it appears to have provoked their displeasure and aroused their 
iresome feelings—more especially Mr. Prunty’s and the Commodore’s. We do 
really regret this, as we regard Mr. P. as a gentleman, and as such we dislike 
to forfeit his good opinion. We know, too, that he has been a warm and fast 
friend of the Herald, and it always did pain us to sever friendships. Now, 
gentlemen, just keep your linen on and don’t rend anything, for we are going 
to make another desperate and frantic effort to regain your good will, and since 
you have taken it so much to heart, because we said the ferry was not a 
nuisance, to accommodate you we take it back. The public can just think as 
they did before—that the ferry is a nuisance—let us have peace.301 

Early in July, 1869, H. C. Crawford, one of the proprietors, was 
said to be considering the purchase of the ferry. He was spoken of 
as very attentive and obliging to the traveling public and it was 
hoped he would succeed in his undertaking.*°? At this particular 
time the stage of the Kaw was high and Mr. Prunty was having a 
new boat built to run between the island and the Wamego side. 
With a boat on each side of the island at this point, high water, ex- 
cept on extraordinary occasions, would no longer interfere with cross- 
ing. Mr. Crawford, who was operating the ferry boat at the time, 
was very obliging to those wishing to cross, carrying whole boat 
loads of goods and produce.* 

Late in December, 1869, running ice in the river at this point 
caused considerable inconvenience by making the river impassable. 
This condition was somewhat irritating to Wabaunsee county people 
who had been using the Wamego ferry in order to do their trading, 
and prompted the Herald to suggest the purchase of the pontoons, 
lately in use at Topeka, by townships on each side of the river.** 

800. Wabaunsee County Herald, Alma, June 3, 1869. 
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This ferry was running as late as 1872. 

Beginning with the spring of 1870 a bridge for Wamego was dis- 
cussed, which resulted in the completion of a toll bridge by June 18, 
1872, after which time the ferry ceased to operate.* 

Louisville, three miles due north of Wamego, and approximately 
four miles from the Kansas river, also had a ferry. This town was 
on the military road running from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Riley, 
and on Rock creek. It was laid out in 1857 by Robert Wilson and 
named for his son Louis. During Horace Greeley’s overland trip in 
1859, he was a guest of Mr. Wilson at his log cabin hotel for several 
days, when the Leavenworth and Pike’s Peak Stage Line was de- 
tained at this point by high water.*°* Louisville was quite an im- 
portant town for a number of years, having been chosen as the 
county seat in 1861 and holding the county offices until 1882, when 
the county seat was moved to Westmoreland. Several hack lines 
ran out of Louisville—one to Wamego, under the superintendence of 
S. B. Young; one to Irving, by O. J. Denison, and one by way of 
America City to Corning, operated by Jacob Jacobia.*** 

On March 14, 1866, the Louisville Bridge and Ferry Company was 
chartered, John Landon, William P. Douthitt,5°* John G. Otis, 
Joseph L. Huggins and Isaac D. Clapp being the incorporators. The 
company proposed to operate a bridge and ferry over the Kansas 
river at a point between S. 7 and 8, T. 10, R. 10 E., this location 
being about one mile west of the site granted to the Wamego Bridge 
and Ferry Company. Capital stock of the company was placed at 
$75,000, in shares of $75 each. Their charter was filed with the 
secretary of state, March 14, 1866.°° This ferry, or another, was in 
operation as late as 1872. 

At a historical gathering of Wabaunsee county old settlers at 
Wabaunsee, on August 28, 1932, ferrying was discussed as follows: 

One gentleman who had old memories asked about the ferry here. He 
remembered when it was said there was no conveyance across the river west of 
Topeka. Willard said there was a ferry here but it was not always in opera- 
tion. The current was so swift that at times it was not practical to get across. 
At Wamego there were two ferries, one from this side to the island and another 


from the island to the opposite shore. His father with team and lumber wagon 
would often find the first inoperative, but would be able to drive across the 
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first channel and then across the island. From there he would obtain a ferry 
to the shore beyond. The ferries operated by cable—Wabaunsee County 
Truth, Wabaunsee, October, 1932. 

In 1871 work was started on a bridge built by the two townships 
embracing both Louisville and Wamego. This was completed in 
1872, the event being chronicled by a Louisville newspaper: 

Discontinugp.—The old ferry across the Kaw, that has served the public 
for more than seven years, is at last discontinued, and the boat and fixtures 
have been removed. In its vocation it has served us well, but few, if any, 
accidents having occurred under its management, but it is superseded by the 
superiority of the great over the past, and it must now give way to its more 
desirable successor—The Great Iron Bridge. The original wire stretched across 
the river is now for sale by the old ferry company.31° 

Wabaunsee, near the western limits of Wabaunsee county and 
due south of Louisville, was the site of the next ferry, the legislature 
of 1858 granting a license to the Wabonsa and Webster City Ferry 
Company to operate a ferry from Wabonsa, Richardson (Wabaun- 
see) county to Webster City, in Pottawatomie county. The corpo- 
ration included R. H. Wateman, E. C. D. Lines, F. H. Hart, 8S. M. 
Thomas, H. M. Selder and their associates, who were given a twenty- 
five year charter, with landing places on each side of the river on 
lands adjoining the towns named. The ferry. was not required to 
have boats running before July 1, 1858.54. This company evidently 
operated less than two years, when a new company, sponsored by 
the town company, took hold of things. 

The new organization, known as the Wabaunsee Ferry Company, 
was established by the legislature of 1860, the charter members 
being John N. Nesbit, Charles B. Lines, E. C. D. Lines, William 
Mitchell, Jr., 8S. M. Thomas, Julius F. Willard and Walker S. 
Griswold, trustees of the Wabaunsee Town Company. This charter 
to run for ten years, provided for ferry landings in the town of 
Wabaunsee on the south side of the river, and on the north side of 
the river in Pottawatomie county at a point convenient for the 
company.*!2 

Apparently there was some change in the ferry situation at this 
place in 1866. On April 7, Calvin D. Wheeler, Samuel R. Weed, 
Isaac H. Isbell, J. M. Bisbey and A. C. Cutler were granted a 
charter to operate a ferry across the river at Wabonsa, at the foot 
of Elm street, to be known as the Elm Street ferry. Capital stock 

810. Kansas Reporter, Louisville, June 20, 1872. 
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of the new company was $500, in shares of $10 each. This charter 
was filed with the secretary of state May 10, 1866.*"* 

The old Wabaunsee Ferry Company underwent another reorgani- 
zation in 1866, when a new charter was secured from the state on 
April 14. The new incorporators were Charles B. Lines, J. M. 
Bisbey, C. D. Wheeler, A. C. Cutler, George S. Burt, I. H. Isbell, 
E. J. Lines and Samuel R. Weed. The principal office was located 
at Wabaunsee, and capital stock placed at $1,200, with shares $10 
each. The ferry was to be operated between the west line of the 
Pottawatomie Reserve, where the same crosses the Kansas river, 
thence west on the river to the township line between ranges 9 and 
10. This charter was filed May 16, 1866.*"4 

A road, established in 1861, ran from Wilmington, on the Santa 
Fé trail, by way of Wamego to Wabaunsee. G. G. Halls, Jehu 
Dodgson and Edward Krapp, were commissioners appointed to 
establish the road.**5 

St. George, about six miles up the river from Wabaunsee, on 
the opposite side of the river, and about a like distance west of 
Wamego, had the next ferry. On March 14, 1866, James L. Huggins, 
John Landon, William P. Douthitt, and John G. Otis were granted 
a charter under the name of the St. George Bridge and Ferry Com- 
pany. Their ferry was to be located between S. 9 and 10, T. 10, R. 
9 E., in Pottawatomie county. Capital stock of this company was 
placed at $25,000, with shares at $25 each, and the principal office 
was located at Topeka. This charter was filed with the secretary of 
state, March 14, 1866.54° This company at this time had also ob- 
tained a charter for bridge and ferry privileges at Louisville. 

The foregoing ferry, apparently, was not being operated by 1869. 
Early that year a movement was started to establish a free ferry 
between the counties of Wabaunsee and Pottawatomie. The Alma 
paper favored the project, and said: “It is rumored a free ferry is 
to be established at St. George. There is no place on the river 
between the two counties where there is less obstacles presented 
than at this point.” ®17 

Work started on the new project at once. A new cable was 
ordered and the building of a ferry boat commenced. The new ferry 
connected with a road running from St. George to Alma, which was 
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less than fifteen miles long. By June the boat was well under way, 
and the cable for it had arrived at Topeka some time since. Resi- 
dents who were depending on the new ferry grew impatient as time 
elapsed, and the Herald, of Alma, urged that the work be hurried, 
adding: “After you get it done all the travel from this point will 
seek the railroad at your place.” *4* This ferry began to function 
early that fall, and the Herald, of November 25, stated that it was 
in good running order and had been for some weeks. The new 
ferry must have infused new life into the town, for the leading news- 
paper of the county just across the river said that St. George was 
going to be a big place right away. It was declared to be at the 
head of navigation on the great Kaw. A steamboat called the St. 
George packet made a few trips up the river and then went down 
and returned no more.*?® 

Saint George had the distinction of having the first and only free 
ferry on the Kaw in Pottawatomie county. The stockholders of the 
Saint George Bridge and Ferry Company, after a conference with 
the citizens of the town, late in December, 1870, agreed to give the 
use of the ferry free, providing they would keep everything in re- 
pair. The merchants of the place employed a man to take charge of 
the boat and operated it at their expense, no doubt profiting by this 
arrangement.®”° Just how long the free ferry operated we have not 
discovered, but the probabilities are it was discontinued within a 
year. 

By the middle of June, 1871, the advantages of a steam ferry on 
the river in this vicinity were being discussed. An Alma paper sized 
up the situation thusly: 

There are more than 2,000 péople in Wabaunsee county who are interested 
in this matter. This number is increasing at a rapid rate. One of our citizens 
pays $156 a year for ferriage. Others pay, if we mistake not, over $100 a year. 
Other taxes are heavy, but the ferry tax is the heaviest. That town which 
shall take this matter in hand and give our farmers better ferry service at 
cheaper rates will reap a reward worthy of its enterprise. We suggest that 
Wamego take the lead in the matter, and establish a steam ferry at which such 
rates shall be charged as will pay expenses, and nothing more. Give the 
merchants and laboring mer of Wabaunsee as near an approach to free trade 
as can be. 

Let not Saint George and Saint Marys wait for Wamego. If they do they 
will lose an advantage it will be hard to regain?! 
818. Ibid., April 15, May 27, June 28, 1869. 
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Apparently Saint George was without ferry accommodations for 
another year. In August, 1872, James Woods started a new enter- 
prise, which took teams and “passengers across in fine shape,” at the 
following rates: double teams, 25 cents; horse and rider, 15 cents; 
footmen, 5 cents, including return trip.**? 

Further history of the ferry has not been located. 

Manhattan, about six miles above Saint George, had the next ferry 
across the Kaw. Just when it was started, and by whom, has not 
been learned. Ferry records prior to April, 1876, could not be con- 
sulted, since the volume containing these early licenses is stored in a 
basement vault in the Riley county court house which has not been 
opened for years. The combination has been forgotten. 

The Manhattan Express of May 21, 1859, has mention of a ferry, 
and it is likely the ferry was in operation much earlier. The next 
mention occurred in the same paper late in the following December: 
“Business at the levee has not been as brisk as usual during the past 
week, owing no doubt, to the cold weather. We rather mistrust that 
navigation is about closed for the season. There are three boats 
now lying at the landing—one flat boat and two skiffs—all sunk.” 

In 1860 the legislature passed an act authorizing John Errick to 
maintain a ferry at that point for five years and to have exclusive 
privileges for one mile up the river and one mile down from the point 
where his ferry was then located. The act also specified that he 
should not be required to pay more than $20 for the first five years, 
and that his ferriage charges should be no less than was charged by 
other ferries in Riley county on the Kansas river.®** 

The exact location of Errick’s ferry has not been learned, but from 
the wording of the act just cited, it was going in 1859. 

In answer to an inquiry at the office of the county engineer of 
Riley county, the location of the Manhattan ferry over the Kaw was 
given as S. 17, T. 10, R. 8, this being just a short distance above the 
junction of the Blue and Kaw rivers. 

No further mention of the Kansas river ferry at Manhattan be- 
tween 1860 and midsummer, 1863, has been located. In the latter 
part of August, 1863, a local paper printed the following: 


The last rise in the Kansas river has been playing hobb with ferry arrange- 
ments. A new channel has been cut out this side of the island and a sand bar 
formed near the other shore. Our enterprising and accommodating (?) ferry- 
man seems bound to overcome all difficulties. He has a new boat in on this 
side and the old one repaired for the other. This is an example for all faint- 
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hearted grumblers to follow. Energy and perseverance will accomplish most 
anything. Who ever heard uncle Lucius complain of high, or low water or 
sand bars? 324 

The ferry was next mentioned in June, 1864, with a Mr. Wood- 
ward in charge. This item gives considerable information regarding 
improvements and changes: 

We happened down to the Kansas ferry last evening, and were surprised to 
see what improvements Mr. Woodward had made. He has constructed piers 
from each bank out into the stream to the distance of several rods, so that it is 
now only about 160 feet from pier to pier. He has also built a causeway from 
the island to the west bank of the river, which seems to be strong and sub- 
stantial. We suggest to the people of Manhattan that as friend Woodward is 
doing so good a work for the town we offer him all the encouragement possible. 
If he can but perfect the work which is so nearly accomplished it will con- 
tribute materially to the prosperity of the town. With a new, good sized boat, 
and a new strong cable the communication with the south side of the river will 
be complete. The channel of the river is made so narrow by the extension of 
the piers that it is thought there can be no danger of sandbars even at the 
lowest stages of the river.325 


Hoar’s ferry was another Manhattan enterprise in operation dur- 
ing the middle 1860’s, and may have been started by John Hoar, 
who in 1867 was one of the incorporators of the Manhattan and 
Kansas River Bridge Co. The location of this ferry and further 
history have not been learned. 

As the old ferry company’s charter ran for but five years, it was 
probably renewed and still functioned. By 1867, however, there 
sprang up a movement to secure free ferry service. The Independ- 
ent was a strong advocate of the proposition, and in its issue of 
July 27, printed the following: 

A Free Ferry—An enterprise has been set on foot lately to have a free 
ferry across the Kansas river. This is entirely a practicable undertaking, and 
with a little earnest zeal may be carried into immediate effect. 

Such a proposition as the following has been considered in an informal 
manner: 

First—The ferry company to place a new wire cable entirely across the 
river so that a boat can be run at the highest stage of water, and to keep a 
good boat in good condition continually. 

Second—The citizens of Manhattan to pay the wages of a ferryman. 

Now there appears to be a general desire on all sides to have this done. 
The only obstacle in the way appears to be a little lack of confidence. 

The ferry company would raise all the needed money in a day, if they 
knew the citizens would subscribe a sufficient sum to employ a first-rate 
ferryman, and the citizens would raise the money to pay the ferryman if 
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they knew the company would keep the boat, cable and landings in good 
condition. 

Now we urge this course: Let the ferry company go to work immediately, 
and put the boat and cable in first-rate working condition, then authorize 
the trustees to enter into obligations that it shall be kept so. Then let the 
citizens meet and appoint a person, or persons, to take subscriptions on con- 
ditions, obligating the company to pay, (monthly, quarterly or otherwise) 
promptly, the sums subscribed to pay the wages of a ferryman. 

This is a measure of great importance to the community, and the advan- 
tage to the people will be many times the cost. 

Manhattan ‘is losing much of its legitimate trade, because good ferries are 
kept up at Wabaunsee and Wamego, while crossing at Manhattan has been 
extremely uncertain. Confidence is wanting, and it operates greatly to the 
injury of our city. 

A free ferry, established in good faith, is the only thing now within our 
reach to restore confidence in the place and get back the trade that has been 
drawn away. 


A week later the Independent stated that the free ferry over the 
Kansas was decided upon. P. W. Zeigler, who was in active charge 
of the innovation, had forwarded an order to Trenton, N. J., for 600 
feet of wire cable seven-eights of an inch in diameter, which was 
thought sufficiently strong for the ferry, having an ultimate strength 
of twelve tons. This paper also added: 


The ferry company have shown commendable perseverance in their efforts 
in this direction, and now it remains for the citizens of Manhattan to pay the 
salary of a ferryman, and we shall secure all the trans-Kansas trade which 
has recently sought other markets. 

A new hemp rope has just been received by Messrs. Dent and Beckwith, 
which will be used until the wire cable arrives. 

There is talk also of a free ferry over the Blue. The citizens must be 
looking after these matters in earnest, or the trade and influence of our town 
will be much curtailed. 

Free access to our city must be furnished, and our motto should be “Free 
Trade in Everything but Whisky.” 326 


Their efforts toward getting a free ferry was noticed by the 
Missouri Democrat, of St. Louis, and called forth this reply: 


The effort has been entirely successful. The public are hereby notified of 
the new arrangement and invited to avail themselves of this, the only free 
crossing of the Kansas from its source to its mouth. Manhattan has lacked 
only this advantage to give it the most extensive trade from the surrounding 
country of any town west of Lawrence. People will take notice that we labor 
under this disadvantage no longer.327 


Ferrying under ordinary conditions was apt to be a rather monot- 
onous job. Once in a while, however, something transpired, not 
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on the regular program, which provided a little excitement. A case 
of this kind happened on August 20, 1867. That forenoon, as a 
carriage containing two ladies and two children was crossing the 
Kansas on the free ferry, the horses attached to the carriage com- 
menced to back just as the boat had left the main channel and was 
approaching shoal water, and continued to step backwards until the 
back part of the carriage was run over the edge of the boat, pre- 
cipitating the ladies and children into the water. With commend- 
able presence of mind each of the ladies held a child above the 
water, which was three or four feet deep at that place, thus by their 
coolness saving the lives of the little ones who must otherwise have 
been drowned.*®?8 

The free ferry proved to be a popular public utility and was exten- 
sively patronized.**° Early in December the Independent said, “The 
free ferry across the Kaw is likely to have a new boat. We are 
pleased to learn that the misunderstanding between parties interested 
in the enterprise is now amicably adjusted. The new cable will be 
put on with the new boat and then with the courteous ferryman, who 
has done so well the past summer, we shall have a ferry of which 
we can well be proud.” 59° 

While the old ferry had made a number of improvements this year, 
there was still more they could do, as the following would indicate: 

Ferry.—lIf the Manhattan, Kansas River Ferry will just fill in stone enough 
at the landings to cause the removal of the sandbar in the middle of the river, 
they will do a great thing for their own interest and that of the public. Prompt 
action will do much to cherish the growing confidence in the enterprise, while 
neglect and delay will prove disastrous all around.331 

The old company’s license was about to expire, and as they had 
lively competition in the free ferry, they began taking steps to get 
their affairs in order. There were debts that must be met, and a 
number of the stockholders were delinquent on their assessments. 
Late in November the following notice was published: 


Ferry Company Magerina 


The Manhattan, Kansas River Ferry Company, met at Gove’s Hall, on 
Saturday, November 23. Owing to the limited notice, the attendance of stock- 
holders was small. A quorum of the numbers not being present, no business of 
consequence was transacted. The meeting adjourned, to meet at the same 
place on Saturday, December 7. The following motion was adopted: 
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they be notified to come prepared to settle their arrearages, as provisions must 
be made for paying off the indebtedness of the company —E. News, Sec.332 

The Independent early in January, 1868, stated that the old ferry 
company was to receive another license from the county commission- 
ers, and expressed gratification at the news, as the ferry company 
had done good work the past summer and had the good will of the 
public. 

Apparently the company was reorganized early in 1868, for on 
January 20 the Manhattan Ferry Company was chartered, Allen B. 
Lee, Hiram Beal, E. W. Newell, Alanson Carlton, E. R. McCurdy, 
H. 8S. Roberts, James Gahan, George Andrews, John H. Pinkerton, 
H. J. Letore and E. L. Foster being the incorporators. The company 
proposed to operate and maintain a ferry across the Kansas river at 
points between the mouth of the Blue river and one and one-half 
miles up the river, these boundaries being in T. 10, R. 8 E., of the 
6th P. M., and at and near the principal ferry crossing on the Kansas 
river, The corporation proposed to construct and maintain a first- 
class ferry across the Kansas river near the present highway, south 
of the Union Pacific Railway, or at the present crossing known as 
the Manhattan Kansas Ferry Company’s Ferry, the corporation 
claiming exclusive privilege of erecting and operating a ferry any- 
where within the limits above. This charter was filed with the secre- 
tary of state January 21, 1868.5** 

The ferryboat used by the company appears to have met with 
some accident or misfortune early in 1869, and the company not hav- 
ing attended to the matter with their previous promptitude, drew 
condemnation from points quite distant. The Wabaunsee County 
Herald, Alma, May 6, contained the following plaint: “The ferry- 
boat at Manhattan, across the Kaw, has been sunk some two or three 
weeks. We understand that on Saturday the county board of Riley 
county granted a license to a new company, providing the old com- 
pany do not get their boat running by to-night.” 

Evidently there was a change in the local ferry situation very 
shortly, for a local paper had the following: 

Tue Kansas Ferry—The people living south of the river, as well as the 
merchants of Manhattan, will be glad to learn that the ferry is likely to be a 
permanent institution, and that the difficulties heretofore experienced in cross- 
ing the river are not likely to occur again soon. A new boat is soon to be put 


882. Ibid., November 80, 1867. 
883. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 444-445. 
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on, built of pine, sawed im Chicago to order for the purpose. The boats have 
heretofore been built of oak, and were too heavy and unwieldy. The Deever 
Brothers and John Flagg, Jr., have leased the institution for a term of years, 
and they don’t mean the boat shall be stopped either for high water, sandbars 
or wind. Their success will be a blessing.5*4 


Apparently the first steps for a bridge over the Kansas river at 


Manhattan was in 1866. On March 9 of that year the Overland 


Bridge Company was chartered by the state, John G. Otis, James M. 
Spencer, Orrin T. Welch, Spofford D. Macdonald, Franklin L. Crane, 
David W. Stormont and Mahlon Bailey, all of Topeka, being the in- 
corporators. The company was organized for the purpose of con- 
structing, maintaining and operating bridges and ferries across the 
Kansas, Republican and Smoky Hill rivers in and between the fol- 
lowing points: Commencing at a point on the Kansas river where 
the east line of S. 11, R. 6 E., crosses the Kansas river, and running 
up the Kansas to the mouth of the Republican river, thence up the 
Republican river to a point where the second standard parallel 
crosses the river; also from the mouth of the Smoky Hill river, run- 
ning up that river to the mouth of Lyon creek, all being between and 
in the counties of Davis (Geary) and Riley, in the state of Kansas. 
This charter was filed with the secretary of state March 9, 1866.5%° 

Evidently the above company did not erect a bridge. Early in 
1867 another organization known as the Manhattan and Kansas 
River Bridge Co., was formed to take care of the local situation. 
This company’s charter, signed by Wm. Allingham, John Hoar, John 
E. Jewett, Andrew J. Mead and Henry Leffer, on February 25, 1867, 
recited that the capital stock of the new enterprise was $45,000, with 
shares at $100 each; that it was the purpose of the company to erect 
and maintain a first-class bridge across the Kansas river, near the 
present highway adjacent to Manhattan and south of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., at or near the former ferry crossing known 
as Hoar’s ferry. Rights for bridge purposes were reserved for any 
point from the mouth of the Big Blue up the Kansas river for a 
distance of one and one-half miles. This charter was filed with the 
secretary of state March 6, 1867. 

The spring of 1867 was a wet one and the Kansas and Blue rivers 
were taxed to their capacity to carry off flood waters. The Man- 
hattan Independent, commenting on conditions said: “. . . More 
water has doubtless flowed past us in the Blue and Kansas rivers 
during the past few days than in any former period of equal dura- 


884. Manhattan Standard, June 19, 1869. 
835. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 86, 87. 
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tion since this country was settled. The Blue has been rivaling the 
Mississippi in magnitude. . . .” 5% 

These high waters brought the subject of bridges before the people 
with more force than ever. Some steps had been taken towards se- 
curing bridges, but the apparent lack of push among the promoters 
had produced no tangible results. The Independent voiced the fol- 
lowing protest at the local situation: 

Brioces Wantep—Where are the bridge companies; and where are the 
several thousand dollars already subscribed to rid us of the “man traps” which 
now float over our streams to decoy man and beast into dangers from which 
they are lucky to escape at half a dollar a head for horse and buggy? 

We cannot cross our “bridge of sighs” without being reminded of the re- 
markable structure upon which Xenophon crossed his army over an Asiatic 
stream. The pontoons were made of the skins of his beasts of burden, sewed 
into the form of bags, and floored over with rushes. 

Our bridge may be an improvement on Xenophon’s, but his had at least 
this advantage, that it was a free bridge. With such a structure as ours over 
such a river, we wonder that Manhattan gets any immigration. We are doubt- 
less now inhabiting the “promised land,” but it would require a Moses to lead 
anybody else over to us dry shod and good natured 337 

This stirred things up and shortly afterwards a movement of those 
most interested in the bridge was started, asking the county commis- 
sioners to call an election to vote on the question of the county 
taking stock in the two Manhattan bridge companies. The commis- 
sioners, however, refused to call an election for this purpose, their 
action based on the manifest illegality of the measure, the county 
having no legal right to subscribe to the capital stock of these or any 
other bridge companies.*** 

Manhattan’s lack of a bridge over the Kansas river deprived the 
city of much trade from territory south of the river, and prompted 
the following frank admission from a local paper: “Brince THE 
Kansas.—We need a bridge over the Kansas more than we do over 
the Blue, and everybody should vote for the Kansas bridge as well 
as for the Blue.” **® 

By the spring of 1870 the city had decided to have some bridges— 
one each over the Kansas and Blue rivers. Out of a total of 289 
votes cast those voting for the Blue river bridge polled 250, and 
those in favor of the Kaw river bridge cast 243.54° This latter 
structure was 530 feet long.**! 

836. Manhattan Independent, April 20, 1867. 

887. Ibid., May 18, 1867. 

838. Ibid., July 18, 1867. 

889. Manhattan Standard, April 80, 1870 


840. Ibid., May 7, 1870. 
841. Ibid., August 20, 1872. 
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ard, of September 30, 1870, stated: “The Kaw is on a bender. There 
has been a surplusage of water in the stream for the past week. 
The temporary bridge constructed by the contractors was washed 
out but not lost entirely, it having been rescued by ropes.” Another 
item in the same issue said: “The rise in the Kansas and Big Blue 
rivers has put a stop to bridge operations and we are not likely to 
enjoy our bridges this fall.” 

Late in the fall another rise in the Kaw river delayed completion 
of the bridge, a portion of it floating down the river. 


Fall rains hindered the completion of this structure. The Stand- © 







: 


It was © 


supposed that the rise had done some damage west of Manhattan.*4? — 


Work on the bridge was pushed vigorously in the spring of 1871. 
A large force was engaged. The last pier was completed by the 


middle of March and two spans finished by the end of the month.*** — 


The bridge was completed by midsummer.*** 

Manhattan was fairly well provided with roads reaching out in 
different directions. The city was on the great military road from 
Leavenworth to Fort Riley. In 1857 the legislature established a 
road running up the Blue, by way of the towns of Tauromee, Ran- 
dolph, Brownsville, Marysville and Palmetto, and to connect with 
the road to Nebraska City; **° another ran from Seneca to Man- 
hattan, by way of Centralia, Nottingham and Barret; *** another 
ran from Manhattan to Irving.*** 


Ashland, about four miles due south but about six miles up the © 


river from Manhattan, had the next ferry, which was in operation 
as early as 1857. No record of any license issued for this ferry is 
found in Davis (Geary) county Commissioners’ Journals, but there 
is a record dated April 20, 1857, that citizens of Shane creek asked 


for the establishment of a road from Ashland ferry to Manhattan — 


ferry. This was “not granted for want of form, and laid over as 
unfinished business.” 


Another record of the same date fixed the © 


license fee for this ferry at $10 per annum, and also ferriage rates — 


for every ferry in the county as follows: For each two-horse team, 


mules, oxen, or asses, 50 cents; for each additional span of horses, — 
mules or asses, 20 cents; for every buggy or one-horse vehicle and 


horse, mule or ass, 30 cents; for every horse, mule or ass and rider, 


842. 
843. 
844. 
845. 
846. 
847. 


Ibid., November 4, 1870. 

Manhattan Nationalist, March 12, 31, 1871. 
Ibid., August 11, 1871. 

Laws, Kansas, 1857, pp. 178, 179. 

Ibid., 1861, p. 248. 

Ibid., 1864, p. 209. 
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cents; for cattle, 10 cents; for sheep, hogs and freight, the county 
court left the charge with the parties to agree.*** 

Davis county about this time was having some trouble collecting 
licenses, for the Journal, under date of May 18, following, contains 
a record that the court ordered that all those who should take out 
a license shall be required to date said license back to the time of 
exercising licensable privileges, as all who ferry must pay license for 
the whole time the ferry has been run without a license, at the rate 
of license per year for each licensable business.*** 

On July 20, following, a petition signed by twelve citizens asking 
for a road from the Ashland ferry to the Manhattan ferry, was 
presented to the Davis county commissioners. This petition asked 
that the road lead from the Ashland ferry to the Manhattan ferry, 
touch at Ashland and the bend of the river between the claims of 
J. E. Ross and John Holbin.*® Commissioners were appointed 
August 11, 1859, to view this road. Upon the completion of their 
work they submitted a report, which, being read, was not received 
for want of form. New commissioners were appointed to report 
at the September term of the county commissioners.*** This road 
was still under consideration late in 1859, H. A. W. Tabor,®*? 
D. B. Chapman, and George Bowers being commissioners.*** 

Ashland had few roads leading to its ferry. The bulk of travel 
east and west went over the military road north of the river. In 
1860 a road petition was presented to the county commissioners of 
Davis county by Jesse Hunt, praying for the establishment of a 
road from the Manhattan road near Thomas Ross’, running thence 
through the lands of Messrs. Stone, Robinson, Barlow, Beach (7?) 
and Hunt to the junction of the Ashland road and the Pottawatomie 
trail leading to Fort Riley, as near said trail as possible. This peti- 
tion was ordered to be filed and notice given that the board would 
review said road on Monday, March 5, 1860, its findings being re- 
corded under date of March 7, 1860.9** 

Ogden, about six and one-half miles due west of Ashland and 
about eight miles southwest of Manhattan, by land, had the next 
ferry. The legislature of 1857 granted a fifteen-year franchise to 
operate here to Robert Bates and John W. Parsons. License fee 

848. Davis county, Commissioners’ Journal, Book 1, pp. 2, 3. 

849. Ibid., p. 5. 

350. Ibid., p. 6. 

851. Ibid., p. 8. 

852. Later United States senator from Colorado. 


3858. Davis county, Commissioners’ Journal, Book 1, p. 16. 
854. Ibid., pp. 44, 49. 
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was fixed at $10. Rates of ferriage prescribed by the act were: Foot 
passengers, each 10 cents; each person on horseback, 25 cents; each 
unharnessed animal, 20 cents; single horse and carriage, 40 cents; 
two horse, or oxteam and driver, 70 cents; each additional animal, 
15 cents; packages, 50 lbs. or less, 10 cents; merchandise not in 
teams, 10 cents per hundred pounds.**® 

The foregoing ferry apparently ceased functioning within a couple 
of years, for the legislature of 1860 granted authority to C. R. and 
Richard D. Mobley to keep a ferry across the Kansas river at or 
near the city of Ogden for a period of five years, and have exclusive 
privileges for two miles up and two miles down the river from the 
city of Ogden. The act provided they should not be required to pay 
more than $20 for the first two years, nor their ferriage rates be 
lower than charged by other ferries in that county on the Kansas 
river.556 

A new company took over the ferry business in 1866. On March 
22, that year, Thomas Dixon, Henry Mitchell, Patrick Dixon, James 
M. Harvey and Calvin M. Dyche formed a corporation known as 
the Ogden, Pawnee and Santa Fé Bridge and Ferry Company. It 
was the purpose and plan of the new company to erect bridges and 
operate ferries across the Kansas river at the place where a certain 
state road running from Ogden to the southeast corner of 8S. 1, T. 17, 
R. 4 E., crossed the Kansas river, near the mouth of Three Mile 
creek, and at such other points within the boundaries mentioned as 
may be necessary. Capital stock of the new company was placed at 
$3,000, with shares $100 each. The principal office of the company 
was at Ogden, Riley county. This charter was filed with the secre- 
tary of state April 14, 1866.557 

No record of licenses have been located between the years 1866 
and 1879, though old citizens of the county assert that a ferry was 
operated during the most of this time. 

On April 7, 1879, L. M. Estes and others of Ogden township peti- 
tioned for a license to run a ferry on the Kansas river in Riley county 
at or near the town of Ogden. The license was granted and license 
fee remitted. Toll rates were fixed by the county board as follows: 
For four horses and wagon, 50 cents; for two horses and wagon, 25 
cents; for one horse and wagon, 20 cents; for man and horse, 15 

355. Laws, Kansas, 1857, p. 164. 


856. Private Laws, Kansas, 1860, pp. 271, 272. 
857. Corporations, v. 1, pp. 186, 187. 
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cents; horses, cattle and mules per head, 10 cents; swine and sheep, 
per head, 5 cents; men on foot, 5 cents.*** 

This ferry was operated as late as 1888 or 1889, when Henry 
Schiller was in charge. 

The second effort to secure a bridge for Ogden was made in 1871, 
when the Ogden and Kansas River Bridge Co. was organized to 
build a bridge across the Kansas river at or near the mouth of 
Clark’s creek in Davis county, and near the east line of the Fort 
Riley military reservation in Riley county. This company was 
capitalized at $50,000, with shares at $100 each. The principal 
place of business was at Ogden. This company was to be managed 
by five directors, those chosen for the first year being Thomas Dixon 
and C. M. Dyche, of Ogden, and E. B. Purcell, N. A. Adams and 
Wm. P. Higinbotham of Manhattan. This corporation was formed 
to exist for twenty years, and was organized April 8, 1871, but de- 
layed filing its charter with the secretary of state until October 13, 
1871. 

The Ogden town company was inaugurated in 1857, and that year 
a United States land office was opened. The Fort Leavenworth to 
Fort Riley military road ran through the town, which in early days 
was one of the most important points in the county. 

The next ferry on the river was at Pawnee, site of the first terri- 
torial capitol building. The old capitol was located on S. 28, T. 11, 
R. 6 E., and the ferry landing is said to have been located about 
eighty rods downstream from this building. This was also said to 
be the crossing for the old Mormon trail to the west. Fox B. 
Booth**® maintained the ferry at this point, having secured a ten- 
year license from the legislature of 1855, his ferry being located on 
lands owned by him opposite the new town of Pawnee.*® 

This ferry was operating next year, when Gov. John W. Geary 
paid a visit to Fort Riley. At this time the governor had as escort 
a company of Dragoons under Major Sibley. They were on the 
south side of the river when they reached Riley City, and crossed by 
ferry to old Pawnee, which had been totally destroyed in Septem- 


858. Davis county, Commissioners’ Journal, Book 2, p. 2. 


359. William H. Mackey, Sr., of Junction City, writing to Charles E. Cory regarding 
slaves in Kansas, said: “Fox Booth, a North Carolinian, who came from some point on the 
Platte to Fort Riley, in 1854, owned 8 a ~~ woman siave. She worked a ferry boat for 
him, and rowed me across the raging Ka many times. Booth tired of her and brought her 
down to McDowell's creek to Tom Reynolds’ ioe and offered ye for trade. Reynolds looked 
her over and came to the conclusion she would make a good herder. Booth wanted a few 
cows for her, but Reynolds would not part with the cows, and finally offered an old white 
stallion, and ‘the deal went. I was an eye witness to the transactio nm. This was in the fall 
of 1855.’ "Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7, p. 241. 


360. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 18, p. 2; General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 790. 
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ber the year before.*** No further history of this ferry has been 
located. 

Pawnee was on the military road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Riley. The territorial legislature of 1855 established two roads that 
touched Pawnee—one running from Atchison, via Grasshopper 
Falls,3* and the other from Saint Joseph by the nearest and best 
route to Fort Riley by way of Pawnee.** 

Riley City, in the Ashland bottoms, south of the river, and almost 
adjoining Pawnee, had the next ferry, which was operating in 1856, 
and paid a $50 license fee this year.** 

There may have been two ferries in operation here in 1857, though 
no names of the operators have been located. The Journal of the 
Davis county commissioners, of April 20, 1857, contains entries of 
ferry license fees fixed by the commissioners, the ferries at Ashland 
and Ogden being assessed $10 each for the year, while Riley City, 
two in number, were fixed at $20 each. Ferriage charges were 
standardized for every ferry operating in the county this year, and 
were as follows: Two-horse teams, 50 cents; buggy or one-horse 
vehicle, 30 cents; horse and rider, 20 cents; each led horse, mule or 
ass, 10 cents; footmen, 10 cents; cattle, 10 cents; sheep, hogs and 
freight, the county court left with the parties to agree.®® 

The next ferry upstream was located just opposite the Fort Riley 
military reservation on S. 27, T. 11, R. 7 E., on the east side of the 
river. It was started by L. B. Perry, who came from near St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1856, and operated it for about nine years. County com- 
missioners’ records for Davis county fail to disclose the annual 
license fee exacted for this ferry privilege, but it does record ferriage 
charges allowed by the commissioners, as follows: Two horses, 
mules, or oxen and wagon, 40 cents; each additional span, 20 cents; 
one horse and wagon, 35 cents; for each man and horse, 25 cents; 
for each footman, 10 cents; loose horses, mules or cattle each, 10 
cents; sheep and swine, per head, 5 cents.** This ferry was located 
on a point of land partly encompassed by a crescent-shaped slough, 
the whole plot being entirely surrounded by water during times of 
flood. This slough has long since been known as “Whisky Lake.” A 
small settlement sprang up near the landing, which was in the SEY 


861. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 1002. 

362. General Statutes, Kansas, 1855, p. 976. 

868. Ibid., p. 942. 

are a county historical clippings in the Kansas State Historical Society's library, 
v. 1, p. 12. 

865. Davis county, Commissioners’ Journal, Book 1, pp. 2, 3. 

866. Ibid., Book 2, p. 148. 
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S. 27, which was platted April 7, 1860, as Island City, by David 
Wilson, for L. B. Perry, who owned the land.*** Some parties later 
had attempted to start a rival town at the extreme western point of 
this so-called island, giving it the name of West Point. The town 
never amounted to more than a few low-class grog shops. Accord- 
ing to Andreas: 

The name of the place was afterwards changed to Whisky Point, it having 
derived this name from somebody in court having said he would rather die 
in Junction City than live at Whisky Point, referring by this remark to West 
Point. Since that time the place has been known by the name of Whisky 
Point. On May 14, 1862, a very unpleasant affair occurred at Whisky Point, 
between a party of soldiers, in which two were killed and one wounded. On 
the same day the provost marshal, with a squad of men, went around and 
closed up every saloon in which intoxicating liquors were vended.5®8 

Just eight days before this happened, Captain Sylvester, of Com- 
pany K, Twelfth Wisconsin, visited Island City with a squad of 
men, and on this occasion thirteen barrels of whisky were broken 
open and their contents spilled. 

A ferry was in use at Fort Riley in 1856, according to Herman 
Oesterreich, for the purpose of getting hay across the river for use 
at the post. This institution was being operated by Alex and John 
Smith, and apparently was the last ferry met with ascending the 
river, its location being close to the junction of the Republican and 
Smoky Hill rivers.** The Smiths had settled on land to the south- 
west at the third crossing of Lyon creek, which later became known 
as the Alex Smith crossing. How long the Smiths operated this 
ferry has not been learned, as early commissioners’ journals of 
Davis county give scant mention of ferry matters. 

Fort Riley is located near the junction of the Smoky Hill and Re- 
publican rivers and alongside the Kaw river. This point was known 
to the Indians and traders as the “Grand Point.” *° Many roads 
terminated at or started from the fort. The earliest was a Mormon 
road which crossed the Kansas slightly south of Whisky Lake. 
Sections of this old road, according to Henry Thiele, an old resident 
of Junction City, can still be traced past the Geary county poor farm 
and for some distance beyond. Another road ran to Fort Kearney; 
another to the southwest by way of Fort Harker and on to the Santa 
Fé trail at Fort Zarah; another to Bent’s Fort was declared a terri- 

867. Junction City Union, January 11, 1912. 

868. Andreas, History of Kansas, pp. 1001, 1002. 


869. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 14, p. 146. 


870. John C. M "s manuscript “Map of Indian Surveys in Kansas, 1830-1836,"’ in 
Kansas State Historical jiety’s archives. 
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torial road.37!_ The military road running from Fort Riley northwest 
to the Nebraska line was also made a territorial road.**? In 1859 a 
bill was introduced in the council by Senator Mead, for the estab- 
lishment of a territorial road from some point at or near Fort Riley 
to some point near the base of the Rocky Mountains, at or near the 
thirty-ninth parallel of latitude. The bill passed both houses of the 
legislature, but for some reason did not become a law. At this same 
session an act was passed declaring “that all roads now used as mili- 
tary roads in the territory be and the same are hereby made terri- 
torial roads, and are established on the best and most traveled track 
at the passage of this act.” This law received the approval of Gov. 
Samuel Medary February 7, 1859.58 Another road ran from Leav- 
enworth to Fort Riley by way of Grasshopper Falls ;*"* another from 
Fort Riley to Fort Larned was made a territorial road,*"* and two 
years later Congress was memorialized by the legislature to make 
provision for bridging and improving this road from Fort Leaven- 
worth, via Fort Riley to Fort Larned.*** A number of other roads 
passed the fort and terminated at Junction City. These will be men- 
tioned in a future paper. 

871. Laws, Kansas, 1857, p. 170. 

872. Ibid., pp. 170, 171. 

878. Ibid., 1859, p. 584. 

874. Ibid. 


875. General Laws, Kansas, 1861, p. 82. 
876. Laws, Kansas, 1868, pp. 88, 84. 
































A Southerner’s Viewpoint of the 
Kansas Situation, 1856-1857 


The Letters of Lieut. Col. A. J. Hoole, C. S. A.’ 
Edited by Wmuiam Sraniey Hooie 


My Dear Brother 2 Kansas City, Missouri, Apl. 3d., 1856 


RE I am after two weeks travelling, and not in Kansas Terri- 

tory yet, but it is only 14% miles off, and I can see into it. I 
feel a good deal tired of travelling, and we have concluded to rest 
here until to-morrow, when we will take the stage for Lawrence City, 
by way of Westport. After we get to Lawrence, I don’t know where 
we will go, but I rather think we will go to Whitfield, a few miles 
north of Kansas river. 

It has cost me over $102 to get here, besides about $25 which I 
have spent for necessaries, &c. We have been quite well since we 
left—with the exception of one day that I had a headache and fever, 
caused I guess from losing so much sleep, and the fatigue of 
travelling. We did not get to Nashville until Sunday evening; we 
left that place Monday about 12 o’clock and went down the Cum- 
berland river on the steamer City of Huntsville to Cairo, at the 


1. Axalla John Hoole, the son of Elizabeth Stanley and James C. Hoole, himself a soldier 
in the War of 1812, was of English descent, his grandfather, — having, emi ted from 
York, 7% about 1780 or earlier, and settled at Georgetown, S n, born at 
] . October 12, 1822, was one of five sons. The WS, Joseph Bertram, served 
Hay my ot ar and the War "Between the States; Samuel E was a surgeon in the 

i War; ami Thomas Stanislaus served throughout the War ween the States. 

Axalla John was —— at St. John’s academy, Darlington, and after completing the 
academic course, taught school there for 12 years. When he was quite a small boy, the 
Nullification excitement was at its height in South Carolina, and the small boys of the com- 
munity organized a military company, of which me pee E elected captain. At the age of 20 he 
joined the Darlington Ri a local company militia, and, in 1854, was elected captain. 

fe served in that yA until March 20, 1856. chis wedding day), on which day he left with 


tory. 

arrived in the tas territory early in April, 1856. Taking a fairly active part in Kansas 
Politics, a Kg elected j of Douglas county by the Proslavery party under 
the régime of Robert J. Walker. the approximately two years that remained 
in the terri ow Tg he kept up a rather lively ye a with his family in South Carolina— 
of which thirty-one letters are printed in this 

Returning to Darlington, December 5, 1867, Hoole was immediately reélected captain of the 

Riflemen. Upon the outbreak of hostilities at Fort Sumter, he assembled the men 
on the academy drill grounds, made a speech to them, and called for volunteers. With the 
exception of one, every man in the organization stepped ee —eae © the me oomtgety Tz 
at once for Charleston. Remaining there a short time, the 
C., where they were mustered in as Company A, E Sent Cancion Veloctone. Col. E. 

C. Cash, commanding. The regiment left Florence for the Virginia front, June 2, 1861. 
At Sethe iration of the period of enlistment, ril, 1862, the regiment was reorganized, 
gt Sot oole was elected lieutenant-colonel. serving in several major conflicts in 
Virginia, including the First Battle of Manassas, he was transferred with his company to 
Dalton, ’Ga., to join the forces of Gen. Braxton Bragg. He arrived there September 17, 1868, 
and was kilied in the Battle of Chi ~~ le gp We 1863. His body was returned to 
Darlington and buried in the f y cemetery.—C/. D. A. Dickert, Kershaw's Brigade (New- 
a 8. C., 1899), pp. 38ff., 26. pay Treasured Reminiscences of John K. Mclver Chapter, 
U. C. (Columbia, 8. Cc. 1 911), pp. 69-71, 74-75; W. A. Brunson, Glimpses of Old 
Bislineass (Columbia, 8. C., 1910), p. 7. 

2. Thomas Stanislaus Hoole, b. aoe 29, 1824; d. Jan 18, 1905. He served throughout 
the War Between the States as captain, MeIntosh’s battery, Pee Dee (South Carolina) artillery. 
Referred to in these letters as “‘Stin. 

(43) 
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junction of the Mississippi and the Ohio rivers, where we changed 
boats and went up to St. Louis, Mo., where we arrived Friday morn- 
ing about 8 o’clock. We remained there about two hours, in which 
time I purchased a six-shooter for $20, and some other things. We 
then changed boats and sailed up the Missouri river to this place. 
The boats travel very slow up this river at this time, as it is very 
low and swift. 

I have seen none of the country except along the banks of the 
river, which is, with very little exceptions, nothing but lofty, rugged 
rocks, sometimes two or three hundred feet high. It was quite a 
sight to me at first, but I got very tired of looking at them. I 
saw thousands of wild geese in the Missouri river; I shot at them 
once about 200 yards, and of course missed. I saw duck also in 
abundance. 

Wherever I have been able to see any land besides the rocky 
shores of the rivers, they, or rather it, appeared to be very rich, 
and I was told by some of the Missourians that it was much better 
off from the river. We entered the prairie country before we came 
to timber again— 

The banks of the river were low and I could see for miles, but 
there were houses scattered all over the prairie. I fell in company 
with a young man who had just married, from Georgia, who said 
he was going to Kansas, but there were other families along from 
Georgia, who were going to Missouri, and when they left the boat 
about 60 miles from here, he left with them and I was not sorry 
for it, as I did not fancy him much; neither did I fancy his wife. 
I would have but little to do with them—one objection I had to 
him was, he drank liquor— 

The Missourians (all of whom I have conversed with, with the 
exception of one who, by the way, I found out to be an Abolitionist) 
are very sanguine about Kansas being a slave state & I have heard 
some of them say it shall be. I have met with warm reception from 
two or three, but generally speaking, I have not met with the re- 
ception which I expected. Everyone seems bent on the Almighty 
Dollar, and as a general thing that seems to be their only thought— 
There was a large box on one of the boats about a week ago coming 
up the river, which some of the Missourians thought contained 
Sharp’s Rifles, so they sent a deputation to its destination, which 
was at this place, to have it opened. When they arrived here the 
person to whom it was consigned refused to let them open it, where- 
upon they opened it by foree—when lo! it contained nothing but 
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woman. 


most enthusiastic Proslavery man I have met with. 


1887. They were married August 6, 1818. 
4. His wife, Elizabeth Brunson Hoole, b. April 15, 1832; d. February 2, 1925. 





a piano. There was a box containing a cannon which a confounded 
Yankee opened, but closed it up again before any of them could 
examine it, saying that it was nothing but some cartwheels. His 
daughter-in-law told me this this morning, hesitatingly, as if her Bb | 
father-in-law had done a smart trick. If she had been a man, I 
don’t know what I should have said, but she was a pretty young 


Well, dear brother, the supper bell has rung, so I must close. 
Give my love to [the immediate family] and all the Negroes. . . . 
Excuse bad writing for I am very nervous. I am anxious to hear 
from home . . . direct to Lawrence City, Kansas Territory, as 
I shall leave word there for my letters to be forwarded to whatever 
place I go. Your ever affectionate brother, Axalla. 


My Dear Mother ® Douglas City, K. T., Apl. 14th., 1856 


I came to this place last Saturday, after staying at that 

nasty Abolition town of Lawrence for a week. This is called a 
City, but there are only four little log houses in it, but it is laid out 
into lots for a town, and I expect one day it will be. The capital, 
Lecompton, is two miles from here, but they are going to build the 
state university at this place. It is situated close on the Kansas 
river, and I consider it the prettiest site for a town in the Territory. 
I have been quite well with the exception of colds since I have 
been in the Territory. Betsie* is not very well to-day, but she is 
well enough to be writing a letter. . . . We are boarding with 
a very excellent family named Ellison. The old gentleman is the 


I have not been able to get into any business yet, although a man 
wanted me to work on a house for him in Lecompton last week, at 
$2 a day, but I could not get board in the place, and as the job would 
last but a few days, I did not set it. They are wanting a school in 
Lecompton but I have not been able to make it up. The fact is, 
the people here seem to be so taken up with politics, that they can’t 
take time to think of hardly anything else. There is a school want- 
ing here at Douglas, but there is a young fellow from Georgia, who 
was ahead of me, but I am under the impression that he will not 
succeed, as there seems to be a sort of split in the neighborhood. If 
he fails, they say they will make up a good school for me. 


8. Mrs. Elizabeth Stanley Hoole, wife of James C. Hoole, b. July 25, 1800; d. July 7, 
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don’t succeed in getting a school, I will go at the carpenter’s trade 
which will pay, by-the-bye, better, but as I prefer teaching, even 
if I make less, I shall try that first as it will be a permanent business 
and in the other I may sometimes be out of employment, unless I 
were a good mechanic. I don’t think I will ever like this country. 
The timber is too scarce, but the land is very rich—any of it will 
make from fifty to a hundred bushels of corn to the acre; but then 
the wind is always blowing, sometimes so hard that a man can 
hardly keep his hat on his head. I don’t intend to preémpt land, 
for all the claims worth having are already taken up, but if I like it 
well enough when the land comes in market, as there will be thou- 
sands who will not be able to pay for their claims, I will then buy 
a place. But I don’t think I will ever like this country well enough 
to settle here, and I don’t think, or at least I am afraid, it will be 
never be made a slave state, and if it is not, I will not live here on 
any conditions. 

I was introduced to the Governor last Thursday. He seems to be 
a very friendly sort of man, but I don’t think he is very smart. He 
seemed to take a good deal of interest in me, and was very anxious 
that I should get board in Lecompton, but I was unable to do so. 

My dear Mother, you need not be afraid. . . . This is a very 
good neighborhood. We are boarding with a good clever Methodist 
family. The circuit-rider stayed here last night. I had formed a 
very poor opinion of the morality of the Territory when I was at 
Lawrence, but I find the people up this way fare better. At Lawrence 
almost everyone I met was profane, but here it is quite different. I 
have not made use of an oath since I have been in the Territory, 
and I don’t intend to be guilty of that practice any more if I can 
help it. Betsie makes me read the Bible sometimes, and I intend, 
when I can rent a house and go to ourselves, which I hope to do 
soon, to read it regularly. ‘ 

The people in this Territory have very poor houses, generally built 
of logs with rock chimneys. The one we are boarding in is three 
log houses built in a row—the middle one of which is the kitchen 
where the Negroes stay. They have four or five Negroes. If we 
stay here this summer, we will have plenty of ice as Mr. Ellison 
has put up a good deal of it. 

The people here are just fixing to plant their crops. Trees are 
put out about like they were when we left Darlington. The nights 
here are still quite cool, but I have not seen frost for some time. 

Write me all the news, every little particular will be 
interesting to me. Your ever affectionate son, Axalla. 
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My Dear Brother Douglas City, K. T., Apl. 27th., 1856 


I am still boarding at the above mentioned place with 
Mr. Elison and paying $3 a week apiece for myself and wife, but 
I have sent to Missouri for provisions which I expect here in a day 
or two, when I will go to housekeeping. I have two houses which I 
can rent, one of which we are occupying to sleep in. It is about a 
hundred yards from Mr. Elison’s, where I eat. I commenced work- 
ing at the carpenter’s trade last Monday—I tried to get a school, 
but failed to get one worth my notice, so I concluded on the whole it 
was best for me to get at something else, and as a trade pays better 
than anything else, 1 went at the carpenter’s. The man I am work- 
ing with is giving from $1.75 to $2.25 a day, but could not tell me 
what he would give me, but said that we would not fall out about 
the price, until he could determine what I was worth. I intended 
to have made him set a price yesterday, but it rained so that I 
could not go to work. To-morrow we will come to an understanding. 
I shall stand out for $2 a day, as I think that I am worth that, at 
the rate of everything else here. I have a long walk every day to 
and from my work, about two & a half miles. My work is in Le- 
compton, the capital, above Douglas. 

I have no fun here. Game is searce. Mr. Elison’s son killed a 
pelican in the river yesterday morning. I went out late in the even- 
ing and killed two squirrels, which is the first thing of any kind I 
have killed since I have been here. They catch cat-fish in the river 
here that weigh from 10 to 100 lbs., but I have not seen any yet. A 
man caught one yesterday morning that weighed 20 lbs. 

I still don’t like this country, and I don’t care how soon it is ad- 
mitted as a state. The Governor sent the sheriff to take some men 
in Lawrence last Saturday (yesterday week) and the Lawrenceites 
rescued the prisoner from him. The sheriff came and reported to 
the Governor, who sent him back with four other men, but they 
also failed. The Governor then sent a dispatch to the fort for some 
soldiers; they came on Tuesday, and with the sheriff went to Law- 
rence on Wednesday and succeeded in taking six prisoners, but as 
they had not the most important one, they concluded that they 
would stay there all night. In the night the sheriff (Jones) with two 
or three other men went out of the tent to get some water, and 
while drawing it, the sheriff was shot at, the ball passing through 
his pantaloons behind his leg. They went into the tent, when a 
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man came in pretending to be drunk. Jones told him to go out, that 
they had no use for him there. Then he left walking as steady and 
apparently as sober as any man. About five minutes after, Jones 
was shot through the tentcloth in the back, the ball entering near 
the backbone just below the shoulder blade. Jones drew his bowie 
knife, and attempted to rise, but could not. I hear that he was not 
dead last Friday evening, but there was very little hope for him. I 
have sent . . . a circular giving the particulars of the case, 
which you can get and read. Colonel Sumner,’ was encamped on 
the north side of the Kansas river on Friday with 200 regular sol- 
diers, opposite Lawrence. He is there, he says, to prevent a fight 
between the Proslavery and the Abolitionists, and I hear that he 
says the moment he leaves, there are hundreds of Proslavery men 
ready to march against Lawrence. There are scouting parties of 
Proslavery men out every night since Jones was shot. The Law- 
renceites have threatened the life of Governor Shannon® and several 
other Proslavery men. An attempt was made to burn the house of 
a Proslavery man, about a mile from here, on night before last, and 
a parcel went there last night to stand guard. The owner (Mr. 
Clark) is in Missouri, but his wife is at home. The same house was 
fired last fall, but was discovered soon enough to be put out. I 
don’t expect anything else but a fight before long—the excitement 
is too great, and if Jones dies, it will be greater. You must get the 
circular which Ihave sent. . . . andreadit . . . That will 
give you a better idea of the state of feeling here than I can give, 
as it expresses the opinion and feelings of_every Proslavery man. 

Jerry Vann came to Lecompton yesterday was a week ago. He 
is trying to make up a school there, and I believe has succeeded in 
getting nearly twenty scholars at $1 per scholar a month, but he 
has to build a schoolhouse, and has to pay $3.50 a week for board, 
so he will not make much clear money. Vann says he left Parrott 
at Leavensworth. House got off the boat at Independence, Mo., and 
Vann says he would not be surprised if House has not gone on to 
California, but I hope not. 

You must write to me and tell me all the news about everything. 


& Vose Sane & Gr. ~ a patie eb Boston, Mass. For per gots 
in yon luring the ae = wae major-general. pleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American a Fd . ~~, Pp. 


6. Wilson Shannon (Feb: 24, 80, 1877), second governor of the territory 
of Ohio His term which lasted almost a year, was filled with 
troubles, including the Wakarusa Wer is removal from office took place August 16, 1856. 


to his 

life were over, he returned, and made his home in Lawrence, where he died. f. U. 8. 

a y a p. 879; Kansas Historical Collections, v. V., p. 281; Appleton, op. 
v. » P. 
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You don’t know how anxious I am to hear from home. I 
have not heard a word since I left, except what Vann told me, 
which was in a manner nothing— Tell me everything about people, 
farm, hogs, dogs, and everything else. Give my love to Mother, 
Sister, and all the Negroes, and my most sincere regards to all my 
friends. Tell Mother not to fret herself about me . . . I don’t 
intend to risk myself to danger unnecessarily, but if my party needs 
my assistance, I will not shrink from what I consider my duty. 
‘ I subscribe myself, your ever affectionate brother till death, 
Axalla. 


Dear Major* Douglas, K. T., May 17, 1856. 


The general feature of this part of the country is a rolling prairie, 
with no timber of any kind except along the rivers, creeks, and 
ravines, and [the] bottomland is heavily timbered with walnut, oak, 
hickory, ash, cottonwood, elm lyn [sic], &c. The creeks and ravines 
have the same but not so large and thick; the hillsides are all lime 
rocks, the soil very rich. The soil of the prairie appears to be very 
rich but it requires from 3 to 6 yoke of oxen to break it up, but 
after broken, no trouble to tend. The bottomlands are very spongy 
and mellow, but it takes 2 or 3 yoke of oxen to break it up; it is 
said to produce 8 or 10 barrels (40 or 50 bu.) per acre without 
cultivating. No corn, or very little, planted yet. If they can plant 
by the Ist. June, they will make a good crop. The sweet [sic] 
grows well here. The grass is from 6 to 8 inches the whole face of 
the prairie where I am, on the Kansas river, from 12 to 15 miles. 
The cattle are very fine. A gentleman near me has one cow, and 
his wife churns twice a day. They have 5 in the family and a good 
deal of company. He gives me as much milk and butter as I want, 
then gives milk to his pigs. There are but few hogs here, but what 
are here look well and in fine shape. The horses are very inferior; 
they give them but little corn, and sometimes a little salt. 

I expect it will be a great country some day; it is cold though, 
and the water is bad. They use river water mostly, those who live 
near the river. Some use the water in the ravines in wet weather; 
in dry weather the water stands in holes among the rocks, settles, 
and becomes very clear, but tastes of lime. 

The prospects for making money is dull, a good mechanic can get 


7. Maj. yD. Cae, ote the Darlington Cel welch ase is no Sle eatant), 


and major First it, South Carolina Volunteer e took part in the battle of 
Battery Wagner, gap ot pp fat St prisoner's 
stockade, Florence, 8. C. Cf. Treasured Reminiscenses, op cit., p. 78. 
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from $2 to $2.50 per day, but he will have to spend it to live on. 
Board and everything else is very high. Board is from $3 to $5.50 
per week, no washing at that, coarse fare . . . and have to lie 
on a comfort or blanket on the floor; there are but few beds in the 
country as yet. Lumber is from $2.50 to $4 per hundred feet and 
very inferior. I worked at carpenter’s trade for $1.75 a day. For 
a man to come here to farm it would require from $500 to $1000 to 
commence. You will have to give the settlers for land from $300 to 
$1000—and then pay the government price for it when it comes into 
market. 

There is no game but a few squirrels, and they are scarce, and no 
fish of any account. One of my neighbours caught a catfish that 
weighed 20 or 25 Ibs., but I did not see it. All provisions are high, 
except milk and butter. Flour, $12 a barrell, bacon 8% to 12¢, 
mollasses 80¢ gal., coffee 1624¢ Ib., salt 344¢ Ib., so you will have to 
spend all you can make to live on. No scouring is done for want of 
water. When it rains your feet are stuck so full of mud you can 
scarcely walk. 

The place where I am living is called Douglas City. It has only 
5 or 6 houses in it, and they are log houses. It is laid out for a 
town in lots, and is the place selected for the state university. It 
is a prettier place than Lecompton where they are building the 
State House, which is only 2 miles above this place, on the river. 
Timber is more plentiful at Douglas than at Lecompton, and a 
better landing for boats, when they should run this river. One has 
gone to Fort Riley, 100 miles above here. Kansas river is broad 
but shallow, full of sand bars which makes navigation difficult. 
Lawrence is the headquarters of the Abolitionists of this Territory. 


Yours truly, 
A. J. Hoole. 


Douglas, K. T., May 18th., 1856 

My dearly Beloved Sister ® 

. I rec’d a letter from Mr. Cooper . . . which was 
dated four days before yours. They had both been written nearly 
a month before I got them, which I attribute to their being directed 
to Lawrence. I had left place, but when I left it I gave the P. M. 
my name with directions to forward my letters to Lecompton, but 
he neglected to do so until I wrote to him. 


ont Elizabeth Euphrasia Hoole, b. May 20, 1826; m. J. Q. A. Dabbs, April 2, 1862; d. 
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The seed of sweet potatoes is almost lost in this Ter. & also in 
Mo. & other northwestern states. You did not tell me whether 
you had moved into the new house or not. Do tell me whenever 
you write to me all such news as that. . . . 

You say the Negroes don’t forget me in their prayers. Thank 
them a thousand times for me, and beg them always to remember 
me when they render up their petitions to Him who rules and 
governs all things. I feel that I need the prayers of everyone. Tell 
Stin when he writes to tell me about everybody, everything, dogs, 
hogs, cows, horses, and chickens and everything—leave nothing out, 
for anything from Old Darlington will interest me. 

And now dear sister, I suppose you would like for me to tell you 
something of myself, &c. Well, I have been working at carpenters 
trade for three weeks, until last Thursday when the man I was 
working for got out of lumber and had no work for coarse workmen 
like me, so he discharged all of us except those who could do fine 
work. I was getting $1.75 per day. I made lacking 25 cts. of 
$30 in what time I worked. But you may depend upon it, I earned 
every cent I got, for I had to walk about three miles, work eleven 
hours, and then walk back at night. I was, you may say, exercising 
fifteen hours of the hardest kind every day. Sometimes I felt like 
I would give out before I could get home at night. I was sick 
Friday and Saturday a week ago, and so lost two days, which I 
attribute to overworking. I was also unwell yesterday and the day 
before, but if I had had anything to do, I believe I should have 
worked. I engaged to work for a man near me, but I hear he is 
bad pay and I believe I will back out. Betsie has been unwell for 
two or three days, and I fear that she is worse off than she pretends 
she is. She said she was a good deal better when she first got up 
this morning, but just as I commenced writing this, she came in 
and lay down and said she felt worse again. 

We are living to ourselves and considering the house, very pleas- 
antly. Betsie cooks, but we hire a Negroe to do our washing at $2 
a month. Betsie is a first rate cook. We have meal, flour, bacon 
(ham shoulder and sides) lard, butter, molasses, sugar, coffee, be- 
sides milk (butter milk and sweet milk) as much as we want, 
whenever we go after it. So you can guess whether we have enough 
to eat or not. 

I pay $2 a month for house rent, but I think that it is cheaper 
to live to ourselves and keep house than to board out, for the 
lowest we can board at is $3 a week apiece, and I am certain it is 
much more pleasant. 
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Major Beaufort® [sic] has arrived in the Ter. with 4 or 500 men. 
Beaufort himself is now at Mr. Ellison’s, my nearest neighbor. I 
have not seen him yet, but I heard that he said he intended to 
call on me. Col. Treadwell?® who came with him was at Mr. 
Ellison’s one night last week. I called on him. He is a very 
gentlemanly man; he is a brother-in-law of Bertram. I felt like I 
had met an old friend when I met him. We talked very little 
though, for we had but little time that night. The next day he came 
to where I was working at Lecompton, but did not stay long with 
me as I expect he thought he was hindering me from my work. 

I wrote a long letter to Warley yesterday, which I expect he will 
publish in the Flag. If he does not, you must get Stin or Mr. 
Cooper to get it from him and read it as I have written a good deal 
to him which I would have written to you, if I had not thought 
that you would learn it all. It is mostly on political matters. 
While I am writing, guns are firing in the camps of the different 
companies of soldiers who are gathering to attack Lawrence. Sun- 
day as it is, they are shooting in every direction. I expect before 
you get this Lawrence will be burnt to the ground. I may not 
know when it will be attacked, but if I do, I expect to go—although 
I don’t think that they will show any fight, though they are pre- 
paring. But I hear they are very much frightened and have sent to 
the Governor for protection, but he sent word to them that they did 
not consider him their Governor and would not submit to the laws, 
so he would leave them to their fate. But all of this you will see 
more fully in the letter I have written to Warley, so I will now 
close this. Do write soon and often to me. . . . Your Affec- 
tionate Brother, Axalla. 


Douglas, K. T., June the Ist., 1856 

My Dear Beloved Mother 
I received a letter from Sister yesterday . . . and I am glad 
to hear that Stin is getting along so well with the crop, and that your 
prospects for fruit are so promising. We will have no fruit here, 
as there are no fruit trees: strawberries are the only fruit we will 
have. They are all about on the prairie and are getting ripe. 
Though wild, they are the same as our tame strawberries at home, 
Probably John Buford (1825-1868), « native of Kentucky, and half-brother of Maj.- 


9. 
Gen. Na Bonaparte Buford, U. 8. A. He was engaged in the Sioux tion in 1855, 
oom to Kansas, where he served in jn 1880- i857. Cf. Dall a _- v. 1, 


| 10, ool B ee So Se — oe a the 
5*- canvass ‘or to ai 

Southern cause. He is reported to have contributed $1,000 cash. | Cf. Elmer Leroy Craik, 

“Southern Interests in Territorial Kansas," Kansas Historical Collections, v. XV, pp. 392, 481. 
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but not so large and fine, though they need only cultivation to make 
them so. The people here are not done planting corn yet. The 
gardens are very backward; just enough mustard for spring greens. 


I am determined to make a living while I stay in this Territory, 
and I turn my hand to anything that I can make money at. I have 
had to lay out so much money for necessaries to keep house on, that 
for all I have made since I have been here, my purse is reduced to 
about $140, but then my heaviest expenses are over for the present. 


This would be a good country for one who had money enough 
to commence farming to live in so far as making a plenty to eat, 
but it is out of the question to think of making a fortune here for 
years to come. And with the exception of a plenty to eat, there is 
nothing else desirable. 

We attended preaching last Sunday at a friend’s about a hundred 
and fifty yards from here. [There] was only one member of the 
church there, besides Betsie. A very slim congregation & a pretty 
good, plain, practical sermon, &c. 

; We are getting along smoothly and happily. . . 
Tis true there is a great deal of excitement in the Territory, of whieh 
I have written an account to Warley to-day, and which, as I feel 
certain you will see, I shall omit writing to you. But that does not 
affect me as I am confident of the success of the party to which I 
belong. Though it grieves me to hear of the outrages which the 
Abolitionists are committing. . . . Do remember me to all of 
my friends who enquire about me. Tell all the Negroes howdie and 
give my love to them. Tell the little Negroes that I often think of 
them when I see the tubs of buttermilk given to the hogs & dogs. 
My kind neighbour, Mrs. Ellison, never lets me get out of fresh 
yellow butter, and sometimes we have as much as two saucers of 


itt... Your affectionate Son. 
P.S. I have enclosed three kinds of prairie flowers for Sister. I 
am living in Douglas, but the P. O. is at Lecompton, two miles off— 


Douglas City, K. T., June the 8th, 1856 
My Dear Sister 


I wrote to mother a week ago, and now I seat myself to write 
you a few lines, to let you all know how we are getting on. 
Betsie got a letter from Mr. Cooper yesterday dated May 

the 19th, which has come quicker than any we have rec’d yet. 
I was in hopes that I would get a letterfrom .. . Stin 
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yesterday but was disappointed. I suppose Stin thinks I don’t care 
to hear from him, but he should think of himself when he was in 
Alabama, and remember how glad he was to hear every little thing 
from home. : 

These are still exciting times here. You may form some idea of 
them when I tell you that I never lie down without taking the pre- 
caution to fasten my door, and fix it in such a way that if it is forced 
open, it can be opened only wide enough for one person to come in 
at a time. I have my rifle, revolver, and old home-stocked pistol 
where I can lay my hand on them in an instant, besides a hatchet 
& axe. I take this precaution to guard against the midnight attacks 
of the Abolitionists, who never make an attack in open daylight, 
and no Proslavery man knows when he is safe here in this Ter. 
Some of them go so far as to guard out every night. There are 
three families of us here in a hundred yards of each other, with 
seven men in the three families, so that if no more than a dozen or 
fifteen comes at once, we will be able to stand our hand pretty well. 
From past experience, they can’t stand with even two to one. In an 
attack which they made on the little town of Franklin, about 12 
miles from here, one night last week, six Proslavery men guarded 
cannon against a company of the rascals, variously estimated at 
from 50 to 1,500. Five out of the six were wounded; one of them 
dangerously, the ball passing through his body. 

We hear so much news about attacks, depredations, &c., that I 
can scarcely believe, or at least tell what to believe. All accounts 
are generally exaggerated, but still there is still some foundation 
for them. Well, my dear Sister, I must lay my pen aside for a while, 
as it is time for me to go to preaching about a hundred yards from 
here. 4 after 10 o’clock— 

4 after 1 P.M. Well, my dear Sister, I have been to preaching 
and heard a rather poor preaching from the text: IJ came not to 
destroy men’s lives but to save them. Quite a small congregation 
as usual. 

I also heard some more news while at preaching. A man by the 
name of Taylor (a lawyer) was there. He was taken prisoner at 
Lawrence last night by the Abolitionists, robbed of $80, money that 
he had collected for some one in Kansas City, Mo., kept under 
guard all night, and set at liberty this morning. He reports that 
they were about to hang him, had the rope around his neck, but on 
his giving a Masonic sign, a Mason in the crowd would not let 
them hang him. I will not vouch for the truth of this, as this man 
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is one who’s veracity is somewhat doubted—but then it may be in 
substance true. 

Well, my dear Sister, I believe that I have written all that I can 
think of that would interest you, except political news, which I 
intend to write to Warley & which you will be able to get from the 
Flag, as I guess he will publish it. Betsie has sent you a bud of the 
wild rose which are quite plentiful here . . . we have a good many 
strawberries here growing about on the prairies. I see some ripe 
at this moment only a few feet from the window where I am writing. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
Axalla. 


Dear Cousin Mary" Douglas, K. T., June the 8th., 1856 


I believe I have written to all the rest of the family, so I will 
now write to you. . 

I hope you have a good garden this year—I understand the 
seasons have been fine. People here are just setting out plants, and 
the gardens look very backward, which I attribute to negligence, 
as I am certain that the weather was warm enough long before they 
commenced planting. Some of the farmers are hardly done planting 
corn yet. , 

I expect if you were here, you would go into spasms, everything 
is so dirty. It is almost useless to scour the floor, for the first rain 
that comes, it gets smeared all over with mud. I have not seen 
a scouring broom since I have been here. All the cleaning the 
floor gets is with the common sweeping broom, that is bought out 
of the store. 

We live in a little log house with the floor almost six inches off 
of the ground. It don’t leak at all, for whenever it rains, it just 
pours down, and wets everything; that is the time we take to wash 
the floors, as we are saved the trouble of bringing water. 

We have very fine neighbors, just as kind as they can be. Two 
of the ladies, one a married lady & the other a widowed sister (an 
Oddfellow’s widow at that) came here this morning and brought 
Betsie a plate of nice yellow butter, enough to fill nearly one of 
those 1244¢ bowls. As for milk they tell us to come after it when- 
ever we want it—so you see we live well. But I tell you, Cousin 
Mary, I don’t like this country at all, though the people tell me that 
if I stay here a year or two, I will not be satisfied to live in 


11. Mary Brunson, b. September 15, 1804; d. ? 
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Darlington any more. It is a rich country and that is about all 
that can be said in its favor. 

There is great excitement in the Ter. now. The Abolitionists are 
committing great depredations on the Proslavery party, killing at 
night, &c., & the Governor is endeavoring to keep the Proslavery 
party from retaliating. But I expect you will hear enough of this 
in the other letters which I write home to the men folks. 


Give my love to . . . all enquiring friends; tell . . . all 
the negroes howdie for me . . . write down all the news and 
keep it for me to read when I come back. . . . If any of the 


girls ask you about me, tell them I love them yet, if I am married. 
Your Affectionate Cousin, 
A. J. H. 
P.S. We have circuit preaching here today & regularly every 
other Sunday. 


Douglas, K. T., Sunday June the 22nd/1856 

My Dear Sister 

I have seated myself to write you a few lines; I will not promise 
you a long letter as I don’t think I can find much to write that 
would be interesting to you, but perhaps I may fill a sheet before 
I close. . . . We are getting along about in the same style. 
Both of us are quite well. I have been out of employment for the 
last two weeks. I had been working for a man, but after doing $21 
worth of work for him, I found out that he was slow pay, so I 
ee 

I wrote to Cousin Billy last Friday. . . . I wish when you 
see him, that you would correct a mistake which I wrote to him. 
Tell him that the last of the two outrages which I mentioned to 
him is altogether wrong so far as parties are named, [and] that 
if he will place Buford’s men in the place of Abolitionists, and 
freesoiler in place of Proslavery man, he will have it right. Some 
of the men b[r]Jought out by Buford are acting rascally. They are 
robbing and plundering and don’t always confine themselves to 
Abolitionists, but rob and plunder everyone that falls in their way. 
They came for nothing else. 

Gov. Shannon has resigned his commission as Gov. of the Ter. 
and his time will expire on the Ist. of July— 

It is thought by some that there will be a general outbreak of the 
Abolitionists here about the 4th., as there is a large body expected 
from Michigan about that time. But I hope not. Times have been 
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pretty quiet here for the past two weeks. I have quit preparing for 
midnight attacks, and sleep soundly and securely. 

I went fishing yesterday and caught a fish that weighed about 
a pound and a half, called here a hickory shad. The man who went 
with me caught a pretty good catfish, both of which I took. Ate 
the shad this morning for breakfast, & Betsie is cooking the cat for 
dinner. I saw a man catch a buffalo that would weigh about 10 
Ibs., and another man had one to the top of the water that he 
thought would weigh 20 lbs. The buffalo is very much like the 
redhorse. 

There is a quarterly meeting at Lecompton today, but I did not 
go, not having a horse. 

Leonadas King’s son, who came out here from Eufala, [Alabama], 
with Major Buford, left for home last Wednesday. He first thought 
of going by Darlington, but finally concluded to go directly home. 
He was pretty sick of the Ter., I tell you, as I presume a great many 
others are. I among the rest. My only hope of getting pay for 
coming here lies in the hope of preémpting a piece of the Delaware 
reserve, when it is treated for, and selling it again. 

—I laid my pen aside to eat dinner and after eating, took a smoke, 
lay down on the bed, went to sleep, and slept three hours. My cat- 
fish was very nice. We had cold coffee, cold biscuit, cold bread, 
cold boiled ham, a nice saucer of fresh butter, and a nice pitcher of 
sweet milk. Betsie generally tries to arrange it so as to have very 
little to cook on Sundays. . . . I bought four hens and a rooster 
last week and paid $1.25 for them, 25¢ apiece. The very next even- 
ing, while I was off at work (two neighbors and I were making a 
skiff in co. to cross the river with) and Betsie was over at Mr. Elli- 
son’s, where she commonly stays when I am off, about 150 yards 
from here, some one or a cat came and took my rooster. Fortu- 
nately, my neighbour from whom I purchased them, had another 
spare one and gave it to me. Betsie has now seven eggs, tho we 
have had the chickens only a few days. I hear that Missouri is 
going to give all of the Southern settlers who are keeping house a 
cow & calf, that is, those who have none, and provisions to last 
them a year. They have 300 cows and calves already made up and 
a quantity of provisions. Mr. Ellison’s wagon with three others 
are now gone to bring up the provisions to Lecompton. I intend to 
apply for my share, also for the cow. If I get the cow, I will try 
to buy a couple of shoats, as I will have lots of milk to throw away. 
All of the hogs here are fat enough to eat, and don’t get a grain 
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of corn. This is a great country for stock. It is a beautiful country 
in the spring and summer, but looks dreary & desolate in the win- 
ter. . . . I saw some of the prettiest corn over the river oppo- 
site here yesterday that I ever saw. It was a little over knee 
high, from three to five stalks in a hill. This is truly a great corn 
country. 

You must not look for long letters from me, as there is very little 
here for me to write about, but I shall expect long letters from you, 
as you know that every little news from home would interest me. 


Do tell me everything . . . Love to all 
Your ever affectionate Brother, 
A. J. H. 
Dear Sir 12 Douglas, K. T., June the 29th, 1856 


I received your very acceptable letter, dated June the 2nd. 

It is reported here that the Delaware Indians are about treating 
away a part of their lands, so I and three or four of my friends here 
went across the river last week to lay our claims. I made two which 
I intended to make choice of when I could examine them better, but 
as I am not fully satisfied with either, I intend going back again this 
week and looking about again. There is some fine land on the 
Delaware reserve, and if it does come in for preémption, I intend to 
preémpt a claim, pay for it at the government price, make some 
little improvements on it, and sell, if I can get a price sufficient, 
then go home to Old Darlington again. I don’t think I shall ever 
like here well enough to make it my home. 

We are to have a great barbecue on the 4th., at Lecompton. I 
don’t know who will be the orator, but it is thought that a Col. 
Moore will be. I hear that the Yankees are to have a great 
gathering at Lawrence on that day, and also at Topeka, and it is 
rumored that their legislature will meet at the latter place then. 
Governor Shannon, I hear, has given Col. Sumner orders to be ready 
to act in case they do, but they (the Abolitionists) have no Gov. 
Robinson" is still in custody, guarded by Uncle Sam’s troops. Some 
think there will be a general outbreak among the rascals on that 

I have been unable to identify the receiver of this letter. 


. Probably Ely Moore. See Footnote No. 27. 


Charles Robinson (1818-1894), first governor of the state of Kansas. ie wae Sos 
death cates tee constitution in 1856, oe = treaso: 
indicted by the federal grand jury. After several months’ imprisonment, an 

—aen, cee and Two years later he was reélected by the Free-State 
a SF yo -y 4 | 4-44, SH 4 
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day, as it is reported that there are to be a great many from Michi- 
gan and other free states in here at that time, which report, it seems, 
is about to be sustained, as there were 80 on board one of the boats 
coming up from Missouri last week, armed with Sharpshooters. But 
when they reached Lexington, Mo., their arms, at least 60 guns, were 
taken from them. 20 they threw into the river before they would 
give them up, and they were sent back to where they came from— 
not the guns, but the Abolitionists! Hurrah! for the Lexington 
boys! 

It has been pretty quiet here for some time, though the week 
before last the agent of the Shawnee Indians, who was an Aboli- 
tionist, was killed, and his son wounded. It is not known who com- 
mitted the deed. The son who escaped says that they were riding 
horses branded with a U. S., though the men wore citizens clothes. 
It is thought that he was murdered for his money, as it is generally 
believed that he had a good deal. There are more lies told about 
the affairs of Kansas than a little, and if it were not for the purpose 
of giving Warley the true state of things, I don’t think I would 
write to him. But I can’t bear the idea of the readers of the Flag 
hearing such erroneous statements as I see copied in it from other 
papers. I find that Warley can get news from here from other 
sources sooner than he can from me, but then, what I write is 
literally true, as I will not state a thing to him as true unless I hear 
it from good authority. 

The political matter which I have written in this, you may give 
to him to publish, if he likes, as I don’t intend to write to him this 
week, for I have nothing else to write : 

Your ever sincere friend, A. J. H. 


You must not think hard of me vei not iadiiee to you 
sooner, for I have so many of you to write to, that it would keep 
me all the time writing, if I undertook to write each one every 
week. . . . I am well now, but I can’t get back my appetite. 
I had a very severe attack of the bilious fever. . . . After nine 
days I took it again, but it was slight, and by taking a little blue- 
mass and some mixture of quinine and some other things which the 
Dr. left me, I broke it. . . . Our neighbors are very kind, in 
truth, rather too much so for me, as they make me feel as if I am 
a trouble to them. They will not even let me bring water for my- 
self, but if they see me go after any, they quarrel with me. This 
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morning, though I feel strong enough to go after it myself, a boy 
brought me a pail full by sun up. They all seem to think a great 
deal of Betsie and myself. 

It is quite cool here this morning; almost cool enough to sit by a 
fire. We have suffered for rain in this part of the country, but last 
week we had several fine rains, and as the crops are generally very 
backward, there is a chance for good crops. Corn is now about 
tasseling & shooting. Gardens are generally poor. I have not eaten 
a good mess of vegetables this summer. 

There are fewer snakes here than in Deslingien. I have killed 
four rattlesnakes, three of them had only a button, but the other 
was a large one with nine rattles. My foot passed within a foot of 
his head, and he could have bit me with all ease, as I did not see 
him until I was by him, but they never strike without rattling—he 
did not rattle. 

There are more insects about the house I live in than a little, 
crickets, spiders, cockroaches, granddaddies, &c. Yesterday Betsie 
and I burned and killed about a thousand of the last. They had 
got so troublesome that they were crawling over us at night; in the 
day they would collect in knots about the house, so I set a news- 
paper on fire and burned them. One consolation: we are not 
troubled with bedbugs. . . . There are scarcely any ticks here 
in the summer, but I am told that in the winter the stock is literally 
covered with them, in perfect shields, horses, cows, and everything 
else. 


Plums are just commenced getting ripe. . . . There is no other 
fruit. Dried apples are worth $3 a bushel here. Watermelons are 
just getting ripe . . . one of my neighbors has some almost as 


large as my head. 

I have heard of some few claims about 16 miles from here that 
are not taken up yet. One is said to be a very fine claim, and I 
intend, as soon as I am able to ride that far, to go and take it up, 
and not wait for the Delaware lands to come in, as that is uncertain, 
at least for some time. 

There is very little doing here. Money is scarce; a great many 
people want work done, but they have no money to pay with. 
Everyone seems to be resting on his oars, as the saying is. Nothing 
going on, except among some of the Abolitionists who are doing a 
good business stealing horses from Proslavery men. One of my 
neighbours (Mr. Elison) lost a very fine horse which he has been 
offered $135 for, which is a pretty big price for Kansas. 
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The Missourians are going to send 300 head of milk cows into the 
Ter. for the benefit of Southern immigrants. I was told the other 
day by one who is to have the distributing of them when they come, 
to come and pick me out one. Every Proslavery man who is keep- 
ing house and has no cow is entitled to one. Some men have gone 
after them now. 

Well, my dear sister, I believe I have told you everything that I 
can think of that would interest you. . . . Betsie sends her 
love to you all. . . . Write soon to one who loves you dearly. 
a Your affectionate brother, Axalla. 


My dear Sister Lecompton, K. T., Augst. 27, 1856 

I rec’d yours of the 5th. inst. last week, but as you complain that 
none of you had rec’d a letter from me in five or six weeks, and I 
had written to some one in Darlington every week with the ex- 
ception of the last two, I have come to the conclusion that it is al- 
most useless to write, as I feel pretty well satisfied that my letters 
never get out of the Ter., no, nor this county, but are stopped in 
Lawrence; but I shall however make one more attempt, hoping that 
it may be overlooked and pass through— 

You see from the heading that I am now in Lecompton. Last 
night two weeks ago the Abolitionists, about 250 or 300 strong at- 
tacked the little town of Franklin, or rather one house in the place 
in which there were 14 men (Proslavery). They demanded the arms 
of these 14 men which were refused, when they commenced firing 
upon the house, and, after a short time, were repulsed, but rallied 
and came again, [and] were repulsed the second time. Then they set 
fire to a load of hay and rolled it against an adjoining house (the 
post office) when the 14 cried for quarter. Nearly all of the 14 made 
their escape without receiving a single wound, but of the Abolition- 
ists, 32 were killed and wounded, 7 or 8 killed. 

A few days after an army of 400 of the Murderers went to at- 
tack Col. Treadwell, who was making a settlement about 20 miles 
south of this, but he, hearing of their approach, abandoned his post 
and made his escape. Treadwell had only about 50 men and no 
ammunition. He sent to Lecompton for help and 18 started, but 
hearing that he had left, they turned back. On their return they 
fell into an ambuscade of the Abolitionists about 250 strong, but 
charged through them without losing a man, and only two were 
wounded slightly. The next morning the same band of villains at- 
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tacked the house of Col. Titus,’5 about 14 miles from here. Titus 
has 18 men, and after fighting with small arms for half an hour, 
they turned loose their cannon on his house and battered it down 
over his head. They todk him and most of his men prisoners, after 
fighting to the last. Titus lost only one man killed, and himself and 
one more wounded. They were carried to Lawrence and after a 
few days were exchanged. Titus is from Florida and is a very brave 
man. On the morning the attack was made on Titus, the news 
came that 800 men were coming against Douglas, so we, 8 in number 
with our families, crossed over the river, but they did not come. 
The next day we returned, but not feeling safe there we came (after 
a few days) to this place, which has about 750 regulars to guard it. 
There are three families of us living in one house. There is a great 
deal of excitement here, but how long it will last no one can tell. 
Mo. is sending in men to help us, and it is high time they had come. 
This contest will decide the fate of Kansas and the Union. Lane’ 
is in the Ter. with a force of from 1500 to 2500 men. Gov. Shannon 
has resigned and the new governor has not come on, so the Lieut. 
Gov. Woodson’ is now the acting Gov.— I don’t know what will 
be the plan of the present campaign, as the officers keep it a secret. 

Betsie is well, but I have [had] slight fevers every day, for the 
last three or four days, caused, I guess, from excitement and stand- 
ing guard. . . . I don’t think you need be uneasy about me 
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ages he supplied with comfortable quarters and a physician to attend him. The 
prisoners were confined in the Herald of Freedom building. Titus died in 1881. Cf. 
Kansas Historical Society Collections, v. I-II, pp. 228-229; v. » Pp. 828; v. VII, p. 529; 
v. X, p. 597; v. XII, p. 412; New York Times, August 17, 1856; pate (Mo.) Ezpress, 


16. James Henry Lane (1814-1866), » native of New York, emigrated to the Kansas ter- 
and soon attempted to organize the Democratic party there. Failing in 
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here as the regulars will guard this place, but if there is any fighting 
to be done, I intend to pitch in. 

Before we left Douglas a posse of the Abolitionists (seven in 
number) came and demanded some arms that Gen’! Clarke® had 
left there. There was no one at home, but a Mr. Browne & myself, 
who were both puney, besides the women. Clarke’s guns had been 
removed but there were nine other guns all loaded in a log house 
which we had fixed up as a fort. When I ascertained what they 
had come for, I went to that house and stood in the door, after first 
waking up Mr. Browne, with my pistol in my pocket and my thumb 
on the hammer. I was determined that they should not have the 
guns, let the consequences be what they might. One of the men rode 
up to the door and demanded Clarke’s guns. I told him they were 
not there, and after receiving the same reply from several of the 
family, and invited by Mrs. Ellison to come in and search, they left. 
It was my intention, if they undertook to make the search, to shoot 
the man who was at the door, and not six feet away from me, with 
my pistol, close the door, and shoot the rest with the loaded guns. 
I could have [done] it easily with the assistance of Mr. Browne, as 
we had port holes to shoot out of— But fortunately for them and 
perhaps for myself and the others, they did not undertake the 
search— 

Betsie has gone to work making flannel shirts for one of the 
merchants of this place at 374¢ apiece. She can make two a day. 

I have heard since I commenced writing that letters go by 
way of Leavensworth from here, so I am in hope you will get this. 

I would write to Warley if I was certain he would get it, 
but as I guess by my letters, the last two that I have written to him 
did not come out in the Flag, he did not get them... . . Tell 
Mother not to be uneasy about me. I feel quite safe here and there 
will be such an influx of Missourians and other Southerners here in 
a few days that Lane can not hold them a dodge. . . . 

Your Affectionate Brother, 
Axalla. 


400 Missourians i i 

La Historical Collections, v. lil, p. 306, v. XVI; ae. 

— 9 one & Ni "Register of the United States of Amenca, p. 150; D. W. Wilder, 
nnals of Kansas (T: . 1875), p. 2438. 
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My dear Mother Lecompton, K. T., Sept. 12, 1856 

I must write you a few lines to let you know how I am getting 
along, though I have but little hopes of your getting this as letters 
for some time past have been miscarried or stopped on the way— 
but I will make the venture— 

I have been unwell ever since the 9th. of July. . . . I thought 
of going to work in a few days, when the Abolitionists broke out 
and I have had to stand guard of nights when I ought to have been 
in bed, took cold which . . . caused diarrhea, but ... I 
feel quite well [now]. Betsie is well— 

You perceive from the heading of this that I am now in Lecomp- 
ton, almost all of the Proslavery party between this place and 
Lawrence are here. We brought our families here, as we thought 
that we would be better able to defend ourselves when altogether 
than if we scattered over the country. 

Lane came against us last Friday (a week ago to-day). As 
it happened we had about 400 men with two cannon—we marched 
out to meet him, though we were under the impression at the time 
that we had 1,000 men. We came in gunshot of each other, but 
the regular soldiers came and interferred, but not before our party 
had shot some dozen guns, by which it is reported that five of the 
Abolitionists were killed or wounded. We had strict orders from 
our commanding officer (Gen’l Marshall *®) not to fire until they 
made the attack, but some of our boys would not be restrained. I 
was a rifleman and one of the skirmishers, but did all that I could 
to restrain our men though I itched all over to shoot, myself. I 
drew a bead a dozen times on a big Yankee about 150 yards from 
me, but did not fire, as I knew if I did, the boys all around me 
would do the same, and we had orders not to fire until the word 
was given— We had 400 men and we learned after Lane had 
drawn off his men that he did not have more than 700; had we 
known it, the regulars would not have arrived soon enough to have 
kept us from fighting, but we were acting on the defensive, and 
did not think it prudent to commence the engagement. I firmly 
believe that we would have whipped them, though we would have 
lost a good many men. I did not see a pale face in our whole 

J. Marshall (1816-1895), a native “ Virginia, moved to Kansas terri- 


Gen: Francis 
con “a 1849. In 1855 he was elected brigadier general of Kansas militia a the territorial 

ture. When Lane threatened Lecompton, assumed command of opposing 
forces ; gad B io © Gast Shas Se Teele, poovented ano of Bis cubesinate eiiewe trem epating 
fire on Lane’s 's troops. In 1857 Marshall was elected governor of Kansas under the Lecompton 
constitution, but after its rejection he retired to private life. In 1859 he moved to Colorado, 
and became in mining.—Cf. Franklin G. Adams, ‘Kansas State Historical Society 
Scrap-book,” v. » Pp. 289-241. 
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army, every man seemed keen to fight. I for one, did not feel as 
nervous as I am when I go to shoot a beef or a turkey. 

I was in bed when the news came, and the confusion calling the 
men to arms awoke me. I sprang up, seized my gun, told Betsie 
to go with the rest of the ladies where they would be out of danger, 
and went to my post in line. I was so weak that I could scarcely 
walk, and after I took my position, I sat down waiting for the word 
to fire. I believe it helped me, for I have been improving ever 
since—but enough of this— 

Gov. Geary *° arrived here night before last; he is a fine looking 
man, six feet two inches high, seems to be about forty years old. 
He issued his proclamation disbanding all armed bodies in the Ter. 
I hear that Lane and his men say that he has gone too far to back 
out now and will resist the U.S. troops. That is just what we want, 
as by that means we will get rid of all his last recruits at any rate. 
The Gov. also said in his Proclamation that the laws of the Ter. 
shall be enforced. I think he is all right—at least I hope so. 

But my dear Mother, I must close as the stage has come. You 
must not be uneasy about me, as I hope our difficulties here will 
soon end, and we will all get to our work soon— I am more uneasy 
about making money than I am about being killed by the Yankees, 
though the times looked pretty squally for the last three weeks. 

. Betsie sends love to you and all the rest of the family. . . 
My love to you, my very dear Mother, Your Affectionate Son. 


My Dear Sister Douglas, K. T., Sept. the 24th., 1856. 


Your most acceptable letter came to hand last week, but I have 
not had the chance of answering it before. I have received two let- 
ters from you since I have written you one, but I have written to 
mother, which answers the same purpose, as when I write to one of 
the family, it is intended for the whole. You see by the heading of 
this letter that we have come back to Douglas. We moved the 
latter part of last week. Everything is so quiet now, to what it has 
been, that we thought we could risk here again. Gov. Geary is act- 
ing with a great deal of energy and promptness. He has over one 
hundred of the Abolitionists prisoners, which are to be tried soon. 
Genl. Lane is not to be found. It is rumored that he has gone North 
to Nebraska to meet 600 recruits, but I hear that he was seen in 

20. John White Geary (1819-1878), a native of Pennsylvania, arrived in Kansas as 
governor Sept. 9, 1856, found the territory in a state of civil war, and in three weeks’ time 
quelled the disturbances. Later his life was threatened, and on March 4, 1857, he resigned and 
returned to Washington to report to President Buchanan.—C/. Dictionary American Biwgraphy, 
v. VII, pp. 208-204; Kansas Historical Collections, v. IV, p. 873; v. VII, p. 375. 
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Lawrence last Friday, so I don’t know which is correct. I have 
written to Warley a sketch of the war, which I suppose he will 
publish so you can see it, and it is unnecessary for me to write it in 
this— ... ; 

We have quite cold weather here now; yesterday morning and 
this morning pretty large frosts, and we had to sit by the fire all 
day. I am satisfied that a good deal of the crop will be cut short, 
if the weather does not moderate. Crops are generally late, on ac- 
count of the disturbance last spring. But one consolation to the 
settlers of the Ter. [is that] Missouri has made fine crops this 
year, and I am in hopes provisions will be cheap. A great deal of the 
crops here have been destroyed by the marauding bands of Aboli- 
tionists, driving off the settlers, letting stock into their fields, &c. 
But they are paying for it now: Missouri has passed resolutions 
not to let them have any provisions from there, and I hear they are 
almost on a state of starvation in Lawrence now. 

I am anxious to get my health and strength again, that I may get 
to making money, for our funds are getting low, and winter is com- 
ing on. . . . I still have money enough to carry us on for a 
while yet, but, if I do have to call for help, I shall make a call on 
the [Darlington] district, as I think I am in the service of the South, 
and representing Darlington, though not the only one. But I 
would not be surprised if I were not the only representative of Old 
Darlington by spring. Of those who came out here first, only three 
are left, and one of them spoke of going back as soon as the present 
fuss was over, and I suppose he is on his way by this time—I mean 
Galloway. Dr. Byrd may stay, but I have my doubts, so I think 
that I deserve a little more than the rest who go back home. . . . 

I am very much grieved to hear that the old black hen had sprained 
her toe! and of the other sad mishaps among the poultry. Tender 
them my condolence. Remember me to all my friends. 
Give my love and howdie to all of the Negroes; tell the little ones 
not to forget me. Tell Stin that when I arose this morning and saw 
the frost, I thought of him and fox-hunting. I am obliged to work 
here to pass off time, as there is nothing that I can get for amuse- 
ment, and I have very few books to read. You must write soon and 
often to me, and give me all the news. . . . 

Your Affectionate Brother, Axalla. 
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My Dear Sister Douglas, K. T., Oct. the 12th., 1856. 


This is my birthday, and I must celebrate it by writing you a 
short letter to let you know how I am on such a memorable occasion. 
Well, to do so, I shall have to go back a little. I commenced work- 
ing at the carpenter’s trade in Lecompton last Wednesday was a 
week ago, worked two days, [it] rained one, worked three more 
days, was taken sick—so I have been doing nothing ever since. I 
suppose I was too weak to undergo the fatigue: I had to get up at 
daylight, and walk three miles by 7 o’clock, work 11 hours, and 
walk back home, which generally took me till into the night. I feel 
quite well today, but to mend the matter, I have taken the rheuma- 
tism in my right arm, just below where it joins the shoulder-blade 
bone. I could scarcely move my arm yesterday, but it feels some- 
what better today. If I am well enough, I will go back to work to- 
morrow; it will not do for me to be idle here. Betsie is making me 
some apple dumplings in honor of the day. Her health continues 
very good. She tells me to tell you that she has her quilt in the 
frame—but I am afraid it will stay in the frame some days yet, if 
some of the ladies don’t help her! 

The weather has been quite pleasant for some weeks till Friday, 
when it rained—and it has been cool and cloudy since. The frosts 
last month did not kill all the grass and other vegetation, though it 
killed a good deal. Betsie and I are getting along pretty comfort- 
ably, since we came back home again. I find it a pretty hard task 
to get wood and water for her. 

Mr. Ellison’s daughters, at least two of them, returned in the last 
stage from Missouri, where they went on the breaking out of the 
last fuss. Betsie and I were very glad to see them, as they are a 
great deal of company for her. They visit each other every day. 
One of them is a great favourite of mine, being an Oddfellow’s 
widow, in addition to her good qualities. 

I will write to Warley tomorrow all the political news of the Ter., 
so I will not bother to write it in this to you, as you will see it in the 
Flag. 1 write home to one of you so often that I have little to write 
about myself. One of our neighbors has missed a Negro fellow and 
supposes he has been carried off by the Abolitionists. He thinks that 
they had to carry him off by force, as he does not think the Negro 
would go off willingly. They have tried to induce a good many to 
run away. 

I guess Stin has been foxhunting by this time. I think of it every 
cold spell we have. Tell him, if he would not write to me before, 
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he must write now and tell me of the chases—that will do me some 
good, just to hear of them. 

Now, my dear Sister, you must be sure to write to me soon and 
tell me all the news. I hope our dear Mother’s health has improved 
since you wrote your last. Tell her, now that the horses are idle, to 
ride about. I am certain it will be an advantage to her. Give my 
love to [the immediate family]. . . Tell all the Negroes howdie. 


Your Affectionate Brother, Axalla. 


(To be Concluded in the May Quarterly) 
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William C. Hook’ 


Judge of the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the United States 


Tuomas Amory Les 

UR members of the Kansas bar—two from Leavenworth and 

two from Winfield—have been appointed to the federal bench 
and have added luster to their names, their profession and their 
state. Of the four, only one, Brewer, of Leavenworth, reached the 
supreme goal and sat upon the supreme court of the United States. 
Two of the remaining three each twice came close to the goal, and 
the fourth, much junior in service to the others, was seriously con- 
sidered by President Hoover for the last vacancy upon the supreme 
court. 

David J. Brewer was appointed to the supreme court bench in 
1889, after having served as an associate justice of the supreme court 
of Kansas, and as a judge of the circuit court of the United States 
for the eighth circuit. William C. Hook, the subject of this sketch, 
also of Leavenworth, was appointed judge of the United States 
district court of Kansas in 1899, and sat upon it four years before 
being advanced to the circuit court in 1903. John C. Pollock, of 
Winfield, had been an associate justice of the supreme court of 
Kansas for several years before he was named as judge of the United 
States district court of Kansas to succeed Hook in 1903, and George 
T. McDermott, originally of Winfield although all of his practice 
had been in Topeka, sat as a trial United States judge for the dis- 
trict of Kansas for two years before he was appointed in 1929 to 
the newly created Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

As I have said, all of these men have added luster to their profes- 
sion and to their state. When the writer of this sketch argued his 
first case before the United States supreme court, Justice Brewer 
was still in the thoughts of the older members of the court, and the 
writer well remembers the anecdotes which one of the justices of 
that court told him at the dinner table concerning the learned, 
keenly logical and sometimes controversial Brewer. No other man 
from our state has attained the supreme goal of lawyers and jurists, 
although both Judges Pollock and McDermott have been seriously 


1. Address by the president, Thomas Amory Lee, fet Stes the Kansas State Historica] 
Society, at its fifty-eighth annual meeting, October 17, 1933 
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considered for it, and any lawyer who has ever appeared before them 
knows that the appointment of either would grace the bench itself. 
But Hook came, perhaps, closer to an appointment to the United 
States supreme court than almost any man in history who was not 
appointed, and not only once, but twice. 

William Cather Hook was born in Pennsylvania at Waynesburg, 
on September 24, 1857. He died at his country home at Plum Lake, 
Wis., August 11, 1921, after a service of eighteen years upon the 
federal appellate bench. He was the son of Enos and Elizabeth 
(Inghram) Hook, and was descended from Thomas Hooke, who 
settled near Providence, Md., in 1668. The family is of mixed 
English, Scotch and Irish descent. Judge Hook was the great 
nephew of Enos Hook, a member of Congress from Pennsylvania, 
in the sessions of 1838 and 1840, and the great, great grandson of 
Capt. James Hook of the Continental army who saw active service 
in the Thirteenth Virginia regiment until the summer of 1778. His 
parents moved to Nebraska in 1863 and across the plains to 
Colorado by ox and mule team in 1866, and then back to Leaven- 
worth where they finally settled in 1867, and Leavenworth was 
always thereafter his home. After he graduated from the Leaven- 
worth high school he studied in the law office of Clough & Wheat, 
a famous firm for many years in eastern Kansas. Before he was 
twenty-one years old, he had been graduated from the law depart- 
ment of Washington University at Saint Louis, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws, and upon his majority, he was admitted to 
practice and at the same time admitted to the law office of Lucian 
Baker of Leavenworth. Baker, too, is famous in the legal history 
of the state. Much business of a varied character came to that 
law office, and young Hook learned quickly and well the funda- 
mentals of successful practice. When Baker was elected to the 
United States Senate, the law firm of Baker, Hook & Atwood was 
formed, which continued until William C. Hook was appointed, in 
1899, to be United States- district judge for the district of Kansas. 
The other member of that firm was John H. Atwood, now practicing 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

Four years after his admission to the bar, William C. Hook 
married Louise Dickson, daughter of Capt. James Dickson, and to 
them were born three daughters and a son, Inghram D. Hook, an 
able and prominent lawyer of Kansas City, Mo., and a captain 
of infantry overseas in the World War. 

Although Judge Hook was a Republican, he was appointed city 
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attorney of Leavenworth by a Democratic mayor and served in 
that capacity for six years. 

It was not long after Judge Hook’s appointment on February 
13, 1899, to succeed Judge Cassius G. Foster who had resigned, 
that Judge Hook’s first opinion appears in the Reports. On April 
29, 1899, in the 93d Federal, at page 865, Judge Hook’s opinion in 
the case of Grove et al. v. Grove et al., for the circuit court of the 
district of Kansas, second division, is printed. From then until his 
death, his opinions are scattered through 176 volumes of the Federal 
Reporter, the last one being at page 150 of the 269th volume. His 
first opinion is in Judge Hook’s characteristic style. The nature 
of the suit and the facts are clearly and shortly stated. The ques- 
tions to be decided are logically considered and answered. His 
first printed opinion concerned itself with the important question 
of jurisdiction, and the following extract from his opinion is char- 
acteristic of the man: 

The right of a court to retain jurisdiction by the dismissal of parties who 
are not indispensable is founded in good reason, for it would be an idle cere- 
mony to deny the dismissal of objectionable parties and to dismiss the bill 
of complaints on the ground that the court had no jurisdiction, and then 
allow the complainants to recommence the suit, omitting the parties whose 
presence would oust the jurisdiction of the court. The practice observed for 
so many years is in the interest of the speedy determination of litigation. 
(1. c. 867.) 

A study of Judge Hook’s opinions shows that they were, from the 
beginning to end, common-sense opinions. His keen mind was not 
only an analytical mind but a practical and constructive mind. The 
speedy determination of litigation appeared to him to be of more 
importance than an interminable wrangling over narrow and tech- 
nical points of law. Preservation of the equities of the various 
parties in interest was more important than subservience to legal 
form. These characteristics were particularly observed in the re- 
organization of the Metropolitan Railway system, which, for almost 
the first time in judicial reorganizations under equity receiverships, 
preserved the stockholders’ equity and served the public interest, 
as well as satisfied, in part at least, the lawful demands of creditors. 

At the time that Judge Hook went on the bench, the famous old 
eighth circuit was headed by Judge Henry C. Caldwell, of Little 
Rock, Ark. Judge Walter H. Sanborn, of Saint Paul, for so many 
years Judge Hook’s chief, and Judge Amos M. Thayer, of Saint 
Louis, were the two other judges. The circuit justice over the eighth 
circuit was Justice Brewer of the United States supreme court, and 
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other district judges included Elmer B. Adams, of Saint Louis; 
John F. Phillips, of Kansas City, and W. H. Munger, of Nebraska. 

Judge Hook’s first opinion which excited wide public interest was 
in the Western Union case (Western Union Telegraph Co. v. Myatt, 
State Solicitor, et al., 98 Fed. 335). Judge Hook had been upon 
the bench less than a year when he announced his decision in this 
notable case, striking down the Kansas court of visitation. The 
Kansas legislature in 1898 had attempted to create a body which 
should have a combined legislative, judicial and executive power, 
contrary, of course, to the fundamental ideas of constitutional gov- 
ernment in our country. The case was argued upon the one side by 
the State Solicitor Myatt, and Atty-gen. A. A. Godard, of Kansas, 
and upon the other side by the attorneys who for so many years 
were retained by the Western Union and Pullman companies, as well 
as by other great Eastern corporations, Rossington, Smith & Histed. 
George H. Fearons, L. C. Krauthoff and Frank Hagerman were 
also of counsel. The bill of complaint of the Western Union Com- 
pany set forth that, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 28 of the 
Special Session Laws of 1898, a court of visitation had been created, 
subject only to review by the supreme court of the state, which 
should have the widest possible kind of executive, legislative and 
judicial powers over recalcitrant railroad companies and similar 
corporations. Upon the complaint of one Maxwell, who had tendered 
to the Western Union Co., certain messages and demanded the 
transmission thereof at the rates prescribed under chapter 38 (which 
subjected telegraph companies to the court), which had been refused 
by the company, the court of visitation sought to exercise its powers. 
The bill of complaint alleged that the act itself and the order of the 
court of visitation violated the due process and equal protection of 
the laws clauses of the fourteenth amendment to the federal consti- 
tution. 

After stating that the proofs upon the application for the tem- 
porary injunction clearly showed that the rates prescribed by the 
law were materially less than the actual cost of the service, Judge 
Hook granted the injunction, not only holding that the rates were 
confiscatory, but also holding that the law creating the court of 
visitation violated the constitution of the state of Kansas, which 
inhibited the conferring of inconsistent legislative and judicial 
powers upon the same body to be exercised in regard to the same 
subject matter. 

This case attracted the attention of President Roosevelt, and 
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when the Senior Circuit Judge Caldwell retired, President Roosevelt 
named Judge Hook as a circuit judge, in 1903. Most of Judge 
Hook’s service in the next nine years was upon the circuit court of 
appeals. Presently Judge Thayer retired and Judge Adams of 
Missouri was promoted to the circuit bench, and for a good many 
years, Sanborn, Hook and Adams rendered a great majority of 
the many notable decisions of the old eighth circuit which was the 
largest circuit in the country and included practically all of the 
territory between the Missouri river and the Rocky Mountains. 

In 1908, Judge Hook wrote the opinion in the Omaha City Water 
Works Co. case (162 Fed. 225), holding, in brief, that the city of 
Omaha might acquire the private water works which extended into 
other communities and beyond the corporate limits. In this case, as 
in all of the Hook opinions which the writer has studied, the Judge 
took the most practical view of the situation. With all of his learn- 
ing it might well be said that the foundation stone of Judge Hook’s 
opinions was always practical common sense. In this particular 
case the termination of interminable litigation was most important, 
and Judge Hook terminated the litigation. 

In 1909, the famous suit by the government to enjoin the Standard 
Oil Co., John D. Rockefeller, and many other individual defendants, 
as being in restraint of trade, was argued before the eighth circuit 
court of appeals. The court rendered a decree in favor of the gov- 
ernment and enjoined the defendants. It was in this case that Judge 
Hook wrote the definition of monopoly and restraint of trade, which 
was quoted so frequently by Attorney-general Wickersham in his 
opinions, and which had much to do with President Taft’s tentative 
selection of Judge Hook for a place on the supreme court. In his 
concurring opinion, Judge Hook said: 

Magnitude of business does not, alone, constitute a monopoly, nor effort 
at magnitude an attempt to monopolize. To offend the act the monopoly 
must have secured by methods contrary to the public policy as expressed in 
the statutes, or in the common law. 

Judge Hook went on to say that the question of violation of the 
law did not depend upon whether or not the monopoly was reason- 
able or unreasonable, but depended upon the result or effect. If the 
restraint were direct and appreciable, then there was a violation of 
the statute, but if the restraint were merely incidental then there 
was no violation of the statute. At this particular time the supreme 
court had not yet introduced into the law the so-called rule of reason, 
although, when the decision of the eighth circuit court of appeals in 
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this notable case was affirmed by the supreme court, the rule of 
reason for the first time appeared in the majority opinion as a dic- 
tum. His opinion in this case attracted the attention of the country 
and of the public press. 

Shortly thereafter the famous Harriman merger case was argued 
before the eighth circuit court. In this case (188 Fed. 102), which 
was a suit by the government against the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific contract, Judge Hook stood alone and dissented 
from the majority opinion which held that there was no violation 
of the statute. Judge Hook’s opinion was most forceful, as the 
following extract shows: 


The combination was effected through the purchase by the Union Pacific of 
part of the capital stock of the Southern Pacific. Upon this two important 
questions arise. The first, which is one of law, is whether the purchase by 
one railroad company of corporate stock of another, less than the majority, 
but sufficient in amount according to the practical experience of men to en- 
able the purchaser to dominate or control the policies and operations of the 
other, is a form of combination within the prohibitions of the Sherman act. 
The conclusion of the court being against the government on another ground, 
it was unnecessary to determine this question; but as I do not assent to the 
conclusion, and as the question lies at the threshold of the government’s case, 
I should briefly express my view concerning it. 

There is no substantial difference between the holding of the corporate 
stocks of two companies by a third, such as was condemned in the Northern 
Securities Case, 193 U. 8S. 197, 24 Sup. Ct. 436, 48 L. Ed. 679, and the holding 
by one of those two of the stock of the other. The form is somewhat different, 
but the effect, which is the chief concern of the law, is the same. If prior 
competition disappears as a direct and natural result, trade and commerce 
are restrained. If it is unlawful in one case, it must be so in the other. It 
would be idle to hold that, while two competing railroad companies cannot 
lawfully submit to a common control through a separate stockholding organi- 
zation, they may do so by dispensing with that medium. That would be re- 
garding shadows and letting the substance go. The language of the Sherman 
act in this particular is broad. It covers every contract and combination in 
restraint of interstate and foreign trade or commerce, whether in the form of 
trust or otherwise. The essential, effective character of the arrangement is to 
be regarded, rather than its casual vestiture; the substance, rather than the 
form. In Harriman v. Northern Securities Co., 197 U. 8. 244, 297, 25 Sup. Ct. 
493, 49 L. Ed. 739, it was assumed that the act could be violated by the direct 
holding of stock of a competing corporation. 

I grant it is a serious thing to disturb a great business transaction like that 
shown in the case at bar; but, given the power of congress to legislate, and 
clear words to express what a judge conceives to have been its purpose, his 
duty is plain, whatever he may think of the wisdom of the law. Even if 
public regulation is believed to be a wiser solution of the important economic 
problem than enforced competition, with its necessary wastes and burdens, 
nevertheless his judgment of a law embodying the latter policy should pro- 
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ceed as with distinct approval of its selection. It is quite clear that, with the 
growth and development of governmental regulation of common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, there is decreasing reason for holding them sub- 
ject to the Sherman act, and it may be that as regards rates of transportation 
the Interstate Commerce Commission could perform its duties with equal 
justice to the public and greater justice to the railroads if they were released. 
But certainly that is for congress, not the courts. The judicial function is 
properly exercised when the Sherman act is construed and applied as though 
it were the only legislative remedy on the statute books. 

The other question in the case is decided by the court against the govern- 
ment. It is whether the two great transportation systems, the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific, were, in a substantial sense, competitors in inter- 
state and foreign commerce. This question involves the relative location of 
their lines on land and sea, and not only the parts they actually performed, 
but also those they were naturally capable of performing, in the movement 
of traffic. Albeit in part within the domain of judicial knowledge, this seems 
to me to be a pure question of fact. Some hundreds of witnesses, practical 
railroad men and shippers of wide experience, testified upon it, and a great 
mass of evidence was taken, showing almost without dispute that, using the 
term “competition” as business men understand and use it, there was active, 
vigorous, and substantial competition between the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific before the former obtained control of the latter. But the 
court holds the question of competition to be one of mixed law and fact, not 
determinable by the evidence alone, and as such it is answered against the 
government. 

Reduced to its simplest terms the conclusion of the court that the two 
companies were not competitors and the Sherman act was not violated is 
based on these two grounds: (1) Trade and commerce were not restrained, 
because before the combination the competitive interstate and foreign traffic 
of the two railroad companies was not a substantial percentage of their total 
traffic, including in such total the traffic entirely within the several states, 
over which congress had no control. (2) Trade and commerce were not re- 
strained because before the combination one of the lines of railroad, the 
Union Pacific, was an intermediate one in a through route, and depended for 
competitive traffic upon the business interests of connecting carriers, and 
therefore could not by itself alone, unaided by the concurrence of its natural 
allies, make a joint through rate over the entire route. In other words, each 
party to a contract or combination between railroad companies, which the 
government assails as being contrary to the Sherman act, must have owned or 
controlled an entire through route over which competitive traffic moved. That 
it may have performed an essential part, or have been a necessary factor, in the 
transportation, is insufficient. That connecting carriers may have voluntarily 
joined it in making through rates for the traffic is immaterial. (United States 
v. Union Pac. R. Co. et al., 188 Fed. 102, at 120, 121 and 122.) 


So forceful was this opinion, so logical and clear-cut that the at- 
torney-general of the United States later stated it was the sole 
reason why he appealed this case to the United States supreme court. 
The United States supreme court reversed the eighth circuit court 
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of appeals, and upon the grounds set forth by Judge Hook. As a 
matter of fact, his dissenting opinion might well be the opinion of 
the supreme court in the case, so harmonious are they. It will be 
remembered that the government at this time, during President 
Taft’s administration, was quite concerned with the question of 
monopoly, and Judge Hook’s opinion in this case had perhaps more 
to do with President Taft’s high regard for the man than any other 
opinion which he rendered. 

As soon as Justice Brewer died, on March 28, 1910, followed very 
shortly by the death of Chief Justice Fuller, on July 4, 1910, there 
was an immediate public demand for the promotion of Judge Hook. 
After a careful investigation of the many eminent men who were 
recommended to the President for this position, the President de- 
termined to appoint Judge Hook to succeed Judge Brewer. He went 
so far as to authorize a prominent Kansan (who was then in the 
federal service and much interested in the promotion of Judge Hook) 
at the White House Saturday morning, to wire Judge Hook that his 
name would be sent to the senate on the succeeding Monday noon. 
The wire was sent, but, on the succeeding Monday noon Judge 
Hook’s name was not sent to the senate for confirmation. It was 
Judge Willis H. Van Devanter, also a judge of the eighth circuit, who 
was nominated for the vacancy. Associate Justice Edward Douglas 
White of Louisiana was nominated for chief justice to succeed Chief 
Justice Fuller. Long afterwards the story became known. Saturday 
afternoon, Senator Clark of Wyoming, then chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and Senator Warren of Wyoming, who was 
then serving his twentieth year in the senate, went to see the Presi- 
dent on behalf of Judge Van Devanter, also of Wyoming. The Kan- 
sas senators, Curtis and Bristow had no such seniority. President 
Taft was very much interested in the promotion of Justice White and 
there seemed to be objections to the promotion on account of the fact 
that he was a southern Democrat, a Catholic and a former Confeder- 
ate soldier, to say nothing of his age. The Wyoming senators 
thought that the objections to White might be overcome. It is said 
that President Taft later explained that the abilities of Hook and 
Van Devanter were equal, that either would make a splendid justice, 
and that if the promotion of Van Devanter would secure the con- 
firmation by the senate of White as Chief Justice, he thought it 
advisable to promote Van Devanter. 

On October 14, 1911, Associate Justice John Marshall Harlan of 
the United States supreme court died, and once more the President 
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was faced with the question of a successor. Within less than a 
month it was announced that the President was considering Judge 
Hook, Walter C. Noyes, United States circuit judge for the second 
circuit, Francis J. Swayze, justice of the supreme court of the state 
of New Jersey, and Frank H. Rudkin, United States district judge 
of the state of Wisconsin. The press considered it very significant 
that two of the names upon the President’s list had figured in im- 
portant anti-trust suits, Judge Noyes in the American Tobacco Co. 
case and Judge Hook in the Standard Oil case. On December 19, 
in a special dispatch to the Boston Herald, it was stated that, 

Information from reliable sources to-day is to the effect that President 
Taft has practically determined to appoint Judge William C. Hook of Kansas, 
now on the bench of the eighth United States circuit, to the vacancy in the 
supreme court caused by the death of Associate Justice John M. Harlan. 

There is still some chance that the appointment may go to Charles Nagle, 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. It is understood that Attorney-general 
Wickersham has endorsed the candidacy of Secretary Nagle with exceptional 
vigor, and is making a great effort to secure his colleague’s promotion. 

President Taft has a distinct fondness for Judge Hook, whom he estimates 
highly. Moreover, he has made a personal study of the more important 
opinions rendered by Judge Hook, and is in accord with them. The President 
was much pleased with the opinion written in the Standard Oil case, and liked 
even better Judge Hook’s dissenting opinion in the Harriman merger case. 

From that date until] December 30 there were frequent reports 
in the press that the President had determined to appoint Judge 
Hook, although it was stated that the attorney-general was strongly 
for Nagle. Secretary of Commerce and Labor Nagle, however, was 
sixty-two years old, and President Taft had announced that he 
would appoint no justices to the supreme court who were over sixty 
years of age. (He made only one exception to that rule, the pro- 
motion of his former colleague of the fifth circuit, Judge Lurton.) 
Judge Hook was only fifty-four years of age and in the full sweep 
of his powers. 

On December 30, however, protests against the appointment of 
Judge Hook from the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma were 
sent to the President, and Governor Aldridge of Nebraska announced 
that he would at once wire a protest against the appointment. 
Then the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission protested. 
The chairman of the Kentucky Railroad Commission joined in the 
protest and Senator Gore of Oklahoma made a most virulent speech 
against Hook. Notwithstanding these facts, the press announced 
on December 30 that the President had decided to name Judge 
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Hook, and two Western senators quoted the President as saying, 
“It’s no use. I have decided on Judge Hook for this appointment.” 

The opposition to Judge Hook at this time came almost entirely 
from more or less radical railroad commissioners who were opposed 
to Hook on account of the fact that he had granted a temporary 
injunction against the enforcement of the Oklahoma two-cent rate 
upon a proper showing therefor, the injunction being later sustained 
by the circuit court of appeals, and by the United States supreme 
court in that it refused to grant certiorari in the case. At the same 
time, the radical press announced that he was the candidate of great 
railroad corporations. This was extraordinary, because in 1899, 
when Hook was first appointed to the bench by President McKinley 
as a staunch gold man, it was the railroads—Bailey P. Waggener, 
general counsel for the Missouri Pacific; M. A. Low, general counsel 
for the Rock Island; A. A. Hurd, general counsel for the Santa Fe, 
and Archibald Williams, general counsel for the Union Pacifice—who 
had fought his appointment so vigorously and had tried to secure 
the appointment of Chief Justice Horton of the Kansas supreme 
court, and in 1910, there was some complaint against the promotion 
of Judge Hook to the supreme court, on the ground that he was not 
sound enough from the corporation point of view. Before his ap- 
pointment to the bench, Hook had been very successful in suits 
against the railroads. Indeed, it is said that there were protests in 
Washington from Wall Street about the appointment of the Kansas 
“Populist,” and now the radical press and radical politicians were 
condemning Hook as being the friend of Wall Street. The truth 
about the matter, of course, is that he was a well-balanced judge 
and neither a pro- nor an anti-corporation man. 

Notwithstanding these protests the President had determined to 
appoint him, but at the last minute and on the very day when his 
name was to have been sent to the senate, a new protest was made. 
On January 31, the Massachusetts branch of the Massachusetts 
Political League and the New England Suffrage League, interested, 
in equal rights for negroes, protested Judge Hook’s appointment on 
the ground that he had rendered a decision in the 186th Federal 
denying negroes the same rights in traveling as other Americans and 
upholding the Oklahoma Jim Crow car law. An assistant United 
States district attorney, the negro appointed by President Roosevelt, 
was very active in the fight against him on this ground. Although 
the plaintiff in the Jim Crow case and the attorneys for the plaintiff 
in that case all wired the President that they were not opposed to 
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Judge Hook’s promotion and considered him to be the friend of the 
negro, Taft determined not to appoint Hook and suddenly appointed 
Mahlon Pitney of New Jersey on the 20th day of February, 1912. 
The facts in regard to the Jim Crow case were that Judge Hook 
concurred in an opinion by Circuit Judge Adams which dismissed a 
suit by McCabe against the Santa Fe to enjoin the railroad from 
obeying the law requiring every railroad company doing business 
in Oklahoma as a common carrier to provide separate coaches for 
the accommodation of white and negro passengers equal in all com- 
forts and conveniences. Judge Adams said that the statute did not 
violate the fourteenth amendment to the constitution of the United 
States, and that the enforced separation of the negro race from the 
white race in railroad cars and waiting rooms did not deny to it the 
equal protection of the laws, because the supreme court of the United 
States in Plessy v. Ferguson, 113 U. 8. 537, 41 L. Ed. 256, had fore- 
closed further discussion. There was, however, a proviso to section 
7 of the act, which read as follows: 

Provided that nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent rail- 
road companies in this state from hauling sleeping cars, dining or chair cars, 
attached to their trains to be used exclusively by either white or negro pas- 
sengers, separately, but not jointly. 

Judge Adams thought that such accommodations were luxuries, 
and that the ability of the two races to indulge in such luxuries 
were so dissimilar that the railroad companies might find it profit- 
able to supply them for the white race and not profitable to supply 
them for the colored race. Judge Sanborn dissented, believing that 
the statute abridged the privileges and immunities of the colored 
citizens of Oklahoma and deprived them of the equal protection of 
the laws. 

The furor made by this decision determined the matter against 
Judge Hook, in spite of all that Senator Curtis and Representatives 
Anthony and Campbell could do, and in spite of the fact that even 
the Progressive Senator Bristow and the Progressive representa- 
tives in congress from Kansas either endorsed Hook or at least did 
not join in the protests against his appointment. Representative 
Fred S. Jackson, who as attorney general of Kansas, had conducted 
much anticorporation business before Judge Hook, announced that 
he had always found the Judge fair and impartial. It is interest- 
ing to note that although the nomination of Chancellor Pitney was 
kept a dead secret until the day that he was nominated, namely, 
February 20, there were immediate and many protests as soon as the 
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selection became known. It is also interesting to note than when 
Charles Evans Hughes (the present chief justice of the United 
States supreme court) was governor of New York, he had vetoed the 
two-cent law without arousing the same animosity against his ap- 
pointment as accompanied the announcement of Hook’s pending ap- 
pointment. The matter was so close that the National Tribune 
stated, 

If the senate week before last had not adjourned Thursday over the fol- 
lowing Monday, probably Judge Hook would now be upon the supreme bench 
and attending to his duties as an associate justice there. : 

“Well, I will appoint Hook,” the President said to a senator who was much 
interested in the matter and who had been to the White House to see him 
about the nomination several times. “I will send it up right away.” 

That was Thursday morning. The President’s statement meant that he 
would send the nomination in that day, or the day following. But the senate 
met at two o’clock Thursday afternoon and after a little adjourned to the fol- 
lowing Monday. 

In the meantime, somebody dug up a decision by the federal court of the 
eighth circuit whereby Judge Hook upheld the Oklahoma statute providing for 
Jim Crow cars. The Judge did not write the decision himself, but approved 
one written by Judge Sanborn, so that Hook and Sanborn made a majority 
of the court of three members. The negroes got wind of that decision and by 
Saturday protests from negroes were pouring in upon the White House. By 
Monday, when the senate first convened, a great storm was brewing among the 
colored brethren of the country. 

Shortly thereafter the 1912 Republican National Convention took 
place and the following November the great Roosevelt-Taft fight 
resulted in the election of Woodrow Wilson. 

In 1915 Judge Hook built the great monument of his judicial 
career. For more than three years the Metropolitan Railway system 
of Kansas City, Mo., had been in the hands of receivers. It was on 
June 3, 1911, that Judge Hook had appointed Robert J. Dunham, of 
Chicago, and Ford F. Harvey (of the Fred Harvey system), of Kan- 
sas City, as receivers for the Metropolitan Street Railway Co. and 
its allied companies, the Central Electric Railway Co. and the Kan- 
sas City Elevated Railway Co. The receivers operated these com- 
panies for more than four years, vainly trying to reach an agree- 
ment with the attorneys representing the various interests for the 
reorganization of the company. In the course of the receivership 
Judge Hook had increased the pay of the street railway employees, 
without being petitioned to do so, as a matter of justice to the em- 
ployees, and had also taken steps to improve the service. At the time 
that the bonds were issued, the law required the maintenance of 
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streets between the tracks and twelve inches outside of the rails, and 
this had been sadly neglected by the company itself, thus giving rise 
to the city’s claim that the obligation to maintain was ahead of the 
specific lien of the bonds. During the receivership there had been 
much dissension between the representatives of the city and the 
receivers with regard to the maintenance and improvement of ser- 
vice, including among other matters, a dispute as to the necessity 
for connecting traffic across the Twelfth street viaduct with the 
Street Railway Co. of Kansas City, Kan. Finally, on June 4, 1913, 
the receivers reported to Judge Hook that no agreement could be 
reached, and appealed to him to arbitrate the differences between the 
city and the receivers. In this appeal to arbitrate the mayor joined. 
The result of the Judge’s efforts was a new franchise in 1914, granted 
by the city, conditioned upon a reorganization which would meet 
with the approval of Judge Hook. There was a tremendous dispute 
between the holders of different classes of securities, the representa- 
tives of tort judgment creditors and the representatives of stock- 
holders committees as to the terms of the reorganization, and Judge 
Hook himself drafted a plan of reorganization which was presented 
to the various representatives of the various interested parties in 
Chicago on July 27, 1915. The plan did not meet with the approval 
of the bondholders, as Judge Hook had determined to protect stock- 
holders’ equity and the public interest. When it came, however, to 
the point of giving up the new franchise of 1914 or approving of the 
essential principles of Judge Hook’s plan, it was, of course, promptly 
approved by the bond holders. The electric-light company was 
divorced from the street railway company, the New Jersey holding 
company was abolished, and under the terms of the plan, the stock- 
holders and the city itself reaped the benefit of the liberal provisions 
of the 1914 franchise which, for the first time in the history of 
American utilities, guaranteed the mortgages underlying the bonds 
to the end of the term of the franchise. This reorganization was so 
novel as to attract the attention of legal scholars and those interested 
in civic matters, in addition to that of judges and lawyers. 

James N. Rosenberg, of New York, in an article in the Columbia 
Law Review for November, 1920 (20 Col. Law Review, p. 735), 
entitled “The AXtna Explosives Case,” wrote: 

Up to the time the Atma case came into court the most notable blazing 
of the way toward a sound economic handling of reorganization was, it is 


believed, that done by Judge William C. Hook of the United States court 
for the eighth circuit. The Missouri Pacific reorganization (138 Fed. 812) 
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was before him in 1916, and in one of the litigations that arose in that case 
he had said: 

“It has sometimes been claimed that plans of reorganization formulated by 
bondholders and stockholders of a railroad in the hands of receivers are ex- 
clusively of private concern, free from judicial action or interference. But 
for various reasons the view cannot be sustained in principle. After all that 
can be said from the standpoint of theory and strict right, the fact remains 
that many railroad receiverships, and a, one here is typical of them, are 
but Por wn Mtoe for consummating Fan of reorganization, and courts have 
come to realize that such use of their jurisdiction and processes entails a 
correlative duty to those affected by the result. . . . The relation between 
the receivership . . . and the plan of reorganization agreed upon is close 
and intimate. So far as properly can be, the judicial proceeding is conducted 
in harmony with the plan, and the success of the agreed readjustment is 
promoted 4 the orders of the court and the acts of its receivers. Generally 
the judicial course would not be different if the court were carrying out a 
plan of reorganization of its own making or one affirmatively adopted by 
judicial order or decree. . . . While it is the settled doctrine that reor- 
ganizations will be encouraged, yet, on the other hand, a court of ity will 
not lend its aid to one that is inequitable or oppressive. . The con- 
clusion is manifest that the general duty of a court in a railroad foreclosure 
suit to take cognizance of a plan of reorganization by the bondholders and 
stockholders which is to be aided by its decree, and to protect the equitable 
rights of all, becomes specific and imperative upon the complaint of an inter- 
ested party.” 

So successful was Judge Hook’s handling of this receivership 
that when the Kansas Natural Gas Co. litigation arose and Judge 
Thomas J. Flannelly, now of the Prairie-Sinclair Co., but then 
judge of the district court of Montgomery county, Kansas, ap- 
pointed state receivers and other parties took the case before the 
federal court, Mayor Edwards of Kansas City, Mo., begged Judge 
Wilbur Booth, of the eighth circuit court of appeals, to take charge 
of the situation and settle it in the same way and along the same 
lines as Judge Hook had terminated the Street Railway Co. re- 
ceivership. 

Judge Hook was also concerned in other important reorganiza- 
tions and receiverships, including amongst others, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Terminal Railroad Association of Saint Louis, the Den- 
ver Water Works Co., Vulcan Sheet Metal Co., and during the war, 
the Missouri Pacific receivership, in which his rulings on the matter 
of the Kansas City-Northwestern intervention were praised by the 
Yale Law Journal as a landmark in receivership proceedings, and 
the Missouri-Oklahoma Gulf Railroad Co. Most of that company’s 
bonds were owned in Belgium and France, and on account of the 
war beyond the seas, the owners of those securities were largely not 
represented in court. It was due to Judge Hook’s protecting hand 
that their rights were secured just as though they had been repre- 


sented in court before him in the reorganization of the company. 
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The last great decision of Judge Hook which attracted nation- 
wide attention was his ruling on November 22, 1916, that the Adam- 
son eight-hour act was unconstitutional. It was in the course of 
his receivership of the Missouri-Oklahoma Gulf Railroad that this 
ruling was made. It is quite true that the United States supreme 
court reversed this ruling of Judge Hook and upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the act, but many lawyers to this day feel that the re- 
versal might not have obtained under other circumstances, and that 
Judge Hook’s ruling was correct. 

Judge Hook’s opinion in the Standard Oil case was largely written 
at Plum Lake, in the beautiful lake district of northern Wisconsin. 
Here, about 1900, he had built a slab cottage on a point jutting into 
the lake and almost inaccessible by land. Later he built a log house 
of the large pine trees cut principally from his own property. The 
French windows on three sides of the first floor of the house looked 
out upon the lake or the adjoining pine grove, and on the fourth side 
was a great fireplace, many stones of which were sent to the judge 
by his friends from all parts of the United States. 

Occasionally lawyers interested in the various railroad receiver- 
ships which the Judge was conducting, would come to his home at 
the Lake to present various matters and secure various orders. At 
these times, court was held in the pine grove and justice rendered 
far away from the noise of the city. 

When he arrived, in July, at the Lake he usually brought with 
him some four or five government mail sacks of briefs and records. 
While he was on vacation, the Judge usually spent his mornings at 
his library in the cabin working on the briefs and records which he 
had brought with him. His afternoons on vacations were partly 
spent in the planting and cultivation of his beautiful flower garden 
which thrived luxuriantly in the damp, sandy soil of a knoll not far 
from the house. Judge Hook took pride in his flowers, knew their 
botanical names, and himself did almost all the work of their cultiva- 
tion. 

This sketch of Judge Hook would not be complete without a de- 
scription of his personal qualities and appearance. He was moderate 
and temperate in his habits. Although slight in physique, he had 
great physical endurance, which matched his great and effective 
mental and nervous strength. His appearance indicated physical 
and mental alertness, energy and determination. 

Herbert S. Hadley once of Kansas and later governor of Missouri, 
in his book entitled Rome and the World To-day, said: 
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The Romans glorified courage, steadfastness, virtue, and that significant 
quality of the mind and heart which is described by the word gravitas. 

It is probable that the same process of racial development produced the 
Romans as has produced our own people. I believe it can be said that there 
is a striking resemblance between the busts and statues of the leaders in 
Roman history of the later years of the Republic and the early Empire and 
many of the public men of the United States a generation ago. I knew a for- 
mer federal judge who could have sat for a bust of Julius Cesar. 

In mentioning a federal judge, Governor Hadley was referring to 
Judge Hook. 

Some of the description of Julius Cesar in Froude’s Cesar, is es- 
pecially applicable to a description of Judge Hook’s physical ap- 
pearance: “In person, Cesar was tall and straight. His features 
were refined. The forehead was wide, high, the nose large and thin.” 

While, perhaps, not a man of striking appearance, yet Judge 
Hook was a man whose face and features were always remembered. 

Judge Hook was buried at his old home in Leavenworth, Kan., 
but services were held at his summer home in Wisconsin, in the 
beautiful pine grove on Plum Lake for those of his many friends 
who had known him there for a generation. The late Dr. Thomas 
W. Goodspeed, of the University of Chicago, presided at the services. 
In speaking of his old friend, Dr. Goodspeed quoted from the 92d 
Psalm, saying: “The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree; he 
shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon,” and then said, “Verily, my 
friends, one of the Cedars of Lebanon hast this day fallen in our 
midst.” This might have been paraphrased, in the writer’s judg- 
ment, by saying, “One of the tall pines has fallen.” 

In the memorial of the proceedings before the eighth circuit court 
of appeals on September 5, 1921, having to do with Judge Hook, it 
was ordered that a committee consisting of Mr. C. W. Bunn, chair- 
man, Saint Paul, Minn., Mr. Frank Hagerman of Kansas City, Mo., 
Mr. Edward J. White of Saint Louis, Mr. John H. Atwood of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., partner for many years of Judge Hook, and Mr. 
George H. Williams of Saint Louis, later Senator Williams, should 
present suitable resolutions at a session to be held on December 5, 
1921, at which Judge Sanborn presided. There was talk amongst 
the lawyers attending the memorial meeting of Judge Hook’s man- 
ner while upon the bench. It was said that his manner upon the 
bench was ideal, that it happily blended dignity and courtesy, that 
he always gave patient attention to an argument, that he grasped 
the point of counsel with great rapidity, and that while reserved 
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and somewhat aloof, his gentleness to an inexperienced practitioner 
created a real affection for him, and yet, that Judge Hook was firm. 
When John F. Phillips, former United States judge of the district 
court of Missouri, who frequently sat upon the court of appeals with 
Judge Hook, was presenting the Kansas Natural Gas litigation in 
Denver before the eighth circuit court of appeals on October 1, 1913, 
he constantly interrupted John S. Dawson, then attorney-general of 
Kansas and now a valued member of the Kansas supreme court, who 
was arguing the case for the state. Among other things he com- 
plained that the attorney-general be required “to read the whole 
paragraph in the brief,” or some such similar matter. Judge Hook 
mildly replied, “Maybe he doesn’t wish to read it. It is his argu- 
ment. Let him proceed in his own way.” Finally Judge Hook, in 
a manner which could not be mistaken, turned to the attorney-gen- 
eral and said: “Mr. Attorney-general, in making further statements 
you will address the court alone and pay no attention to any one who 
interrupts you,” turning at the word, “interrupt” toward his former 
colleague. 

Perhaps this sketch of the learned judge and citizen of Kansas 
who attained such great distinction and high place in the federal 
judicial annals of our country, can best be closed by a quotation 
from the response of Judge Sanborn, the presiding judge on the oc- 
casion of the memorial of the eighth circuit court of appeals in 
memory of Judge Hook: 

He was endowed with an extraordinarily powerful intellect, as keen as a 
Damascus blade; a wise and imperious will, to whose behests every move- 
ment, emotion and passion of his mental and physical being bowed with 
reverential deference; with a cautious, sound judgment, and with an im- 
partial considerate temper. His mind was stored with a profound and ac- 
curate knowledge of the law, an inexhaustible fund of general information, a 
comprehensive and intimate acquaintance with general literature, a refined 
and artistic taste, and gifted with a canny, experienced insight into the ob- 
jects, intents and purposes evidenced by the acts and sayings of men. 











Historical Collections and 
Public Entertainments 
O. W. Mosuer, Jr. 

T THE present time there appears to be such a cultural interest 

in historical documents, the creation of school museums and 

private collections, as well as in the giving of entertainments with 

a historical basis, that the writer trusts that the following sugges- 
tions will be of value to those interested. 

During a recent meeting of the Research and Public Archives di- 
vision of the American Historical Association the point was stressed 
that there are in the hands of private individuals many valuable 
documents and relics that would contribute much toward correcting 
and clarifying incidents in our history, especially biographical ma- 
terial of priceless value that historical investigators would love to 
use—if they only knew where to lay their hands on it. Unfor- 
tunately there is nowhere a central depository where the records 
of documents in private hands can be filed, and the investigator, 
once he has exhausted the national and state collections, which 
may be meagre, is at a loss where to look further. One of the speak- 
ers asserted that there are enough Abraham Lincoln letters scattered 
in the hands of private individuals to serve as a basis for writing 
a new and more accurate account of the life of the emancipator. 
Another brought out the point that the main lines of our history are 
preserved in the public archives and that these have been utilized 
over and over again—that after all there is not a great deal that 
has not already been gleaned from the well-known sources. In 
consequence, the search of the future for historical material should 
be directed to uncovering those resources in private hands that are 
so fast disappearing. Every day from lack of expert knowledge, 
materials of real value are lost or carelessly thrown away. Resting 
in the dust and silence of garrets are old diaries, letters and relics 
that would throw intimate light on the past. 

All of us know of such cases of valuable documents in private 
hands, which, unless viewed by the trained and appreciative eyes 
of a person who understands their worth, will be lost forever. 

If the writer may be permitted to cite a personal experience, on 
one occasion an uneducated family brought forth a lot of old books 
that were believed to be valueless and were to be given away. True, 
most of the books were worthless, but, one turned out to be the rare 
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Ranby’s Diseases, Instructions for the Treatment of Gunshot 
Wounds and Army Diseases, issued by the medical staff of the Con- 
tinental army. Through the Anderson Galleries a great medical 
library was found that was anxious to secure the volume. It was 
sold for $50 for which the family was thankful enough—“Just like 

‘ 

f 


t finding money in the street,” they said. Think, too, of the value of 
d throwing open to the medical students this buried information. 
h Many private collections about Kansas contain more or less 


- valuable material. From a very casual examination of Emporia 

and neighborhood the writer has observed in private hands an origi- 

nal of the Boston Gazette containing the first account of the Boston t 
massacre by the British, the diary of a Civil War officer, Napoleon’s 
signature on a Legion of Honor, a document of the French revolu- 
tion, an old religious anthology in Latin dated 1560, an early ac- 

count of the voyages of Raleigh in which he asserts that oysters 

grow on trees in America, the Memoires of Anne of Austria, old 

medical books and letters of early Kansas days. In the field of 

relics of an archeological nature many farmers have specimens 

picked up on their farms, some unusual pieces such as the spear 

head with triple notches found by the Ronigers. Of frontier days 

the hammered-iron tomahawk, and the head of a Spanish halberd 

picked up in the Flint hills are silent witnesses. If all these are to 

be found around Emporia what treasures for a historian might not 

be found were Kansas to be surveyed by experts! The time may 

yet come when as a result of better economic adjustments and 

more leisure, the state authorities will be enabled to spend more 

time in discovering and evaluating these materials. 
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ScHooL MusEUMS AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


In the meantime much good work is being done through school 
museums and private collecting. Almost everyone is a collector at 
heart, but as yet this very worthwhile interest has been scarcely 
touched. Wherever there have been meetings at which someone 
competent to discuss the various fields of collecting has been present, 
the response has been spontaneous. At the Clements Community 
Center, in Chase county, the farmers for miles around brought in 
Indian relics discovered on their farms and followed with keen in- 
terest the discussion of how the aborigines made and used their 
ancient implements. 

, There are, already, numerous school museums and private col- 
lections about the state and there is scarcely a town that does not 
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have some enthusiastic collectors who are anxious to be advised as 
to their collections and told how to classify them. The following 
advice from Mr. A. E. Graf, associate director of the United States 
National Museum in Washington, in his contribution to this article, 
says: 

The starting of school museums or private collections is a matter de- 
pendent largely upon the enthusiasm, persistence and personality of the in- 
terested individuals. The first item in such a movement, naturally, is to be 
assured of a suitable room or other space in which material collected may 
be so exhibited as to attract the interest and codperation of all concerned. 
Usually the enthusiasm of a single individual or a small group is responsible 
for the initial movement which may result in the securing and exhibiting of a 
few articles which serve as a nucleus to attract the collection and display 
of other specimens. Having secured suitable space, a local historical series 
might be started with a spinning wheel or other household appliances showing 
the development of handicraft; an Indian axe or arrowheads for the beginning 
of archeology; and a piece of Indian beadwork for ethnology. Such specimens 
placed on exhibition, labeled clearly as to their origin and use and bearing 
the name of the donor or collector, or both, will frequently serve to awaken 
the interest of students in acquiring more and better specimens along similar 
lines. 


For those schools or individuals that already have collections the 
following advice with regard to classification may be helpful: Se- 


cure a Manual for Small Museums by Laurence V. Coleman, Smith- 
sonian building, Washington, D. C. This will give a general treat- 
ment of various exhibits. For those who have Indian relics (stone 
artifacts, pottery and the like) the Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has a number of bulletins that will aid greatly in 
the understanding of the nature and uses of the pieces that you 
have discovered. Although the famous Bulletin 30, commonly 
known as the Book of the American Indian, is out of print as a 
whole, nevertheless certain valuable pages are printed separately, 
and with a little assistance through your congressman, may usually 
be obtained without cost. The most valuable suggestions are as 
follows: Aboriginal agricultural implements (pages 26-27); arche- 
ology (76-77); arrowheads, bows, quivers (90-91); basketry (132- 
135) ; beadwork (137-139) ; ornaments (149-155) ; pictographs (242- 
245); utensils (601-603) ; the making of stone arrow-heads, spear- 
heads and axes (638-643); moccasins (916-917); Indian mounds 
(943-945). 

Other pamphlets such as Krieger’s Aspects of Aboriginal Decora- 
tive Art (37 plates), Publication No. 3102, and instructions as to 
excavating prehistoric sites—the proper, scientific manner in which 
to do your exploring, may be procured from the same source. 
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As to the proper arrangement for archeological relics Mr. F. M. 
Setzler, assistant curator of archeology, Smithsonian Institute, in 
his statement for this article, says: 

Archeological artifacts should be arranged either by state or by culture area. 

All specimens representing a recognized archzological culture can be grouped 
under various divisions depending entirely on the nature of the exhibit. 
Various phases of a culture might be exhibited under art, material culture, 
ceremonial objects, food, dress and personal ornaments, burial methods, etc. 
Under material culture one should exhibit examples of all artifacts character- 
istic of the culture. Then, too, much depends on the adaptation of archxo- 
logical material to the exhibit cases, room and lighting facilities. Detailed 
and attractive labels play an important part in any exhibit. 

Coming now to a more recent period, collections of utensils em- 
ployed by the early settlers of Kansas, may frequently be pro- 
cured by exchanges or gifts. Here are some suggestions, both val- 
uable and amusing, for the building of collections of local interest: 
whisker combers, butter and sausage presses, turn-keys for pulling 
teeth, sconces, steelyards, corn-huskers, pill-makers, boot-hooks and 
boot-jacks, red-top and copper-toed boots, wool-cards, pocket and 
foot stoves, sap spiles, candle snuffers, tuyeres, sand shakers, ox 
shoes, frows, bullet molds, gun flints, niddy-noddies, bedstead 
wrenches, lynch pins, puncheon lanterns, conch-shell dinner-horns, 
tar-buckets, Indian beadwork, etc. 

For literature with regard to the arrangement and classification 
of these articles, the Smithsonian Institute has much material such 
as Bulletin 141 on Collections of Heating and Lighting Utensils. 
Clifford’s The Junk-Snuppers (Macmillan Co.) is also valuable for 
general information. 

An effective arrangement may be made from the tracing of the 
Indian bow and arrow through early fire arms to the modern rifle. 
Other ingenious sequences can be thought out by the exhibitor. 
The possession of the pamphlets and books described, together with 
the specimens illustrating them, thus gives the basis for a choice 
and valuable collection. 
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It is not necessary to go far in Kansas to discover models for 
historical exhibits and entertainments, for quite a number of schools 
present them each year. At Coffeyville, the high school invites the 
general public to participate in an annual program and exhibition. 
It calls for lists of exhibits needed under five different classifications 
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—and the people from all over the city and surrounding country 
make their contributions. The specimens desired are as follows: 

1. Maps, charts, books, letters, old newspapers, tin-types, manuscripts, 

stamps and coins. 

. Aboriginal stone relics; modern Indian relics. 

. Revolutionary War and colonial objects. 

. Civil, Spanish and World War materials. 

. Relics of the earty settlement of Kansas, period costumes. 
The results greatly interest everyone, especially when the exhibits 
are carefully explained by an attendant who speaks with authority. 
These exhibitions are noteworthy and each year may be perfected 
by a more scientific approach, and by the use of period music. 

Eventually, it is fair to predict that these centers of interest in 

historical matters, whether they be public or private, will be welded 
into a codperative organization that will not only aid in preserving 
for their local communities the records of their past, but will col- 
laborate with the United States and state authorities in bringing to 
light valuable documents and materials for research in the field of 
American history. This is indeed a healthy cultural movement. 
As yet few states have gone far in such organization—possibly it 
may be for Kansas to point the way. 





The Annual Meeting 


HE fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and the board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 17, 1933. 
The meeting of the board of directors was called to order at 10 
a. m. by the president, Thomas Amory Lee. The first business was 
the reading of the annual report of the secretary. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 17, 1933 


The past year has been one of continued growth and progress in all depart- 
ments of the Society. Accessions of manuscripts, documents, books and relics 
have been large and of unusual interest and value, particularly in the archives 
and manuscripts department, where the new material received was outstanding. 
There was a marked increase in the number of persons who have used the 
Society’s collections. 

EXECUTIVE COM MITTEE 

The executive committee met regularly every month with the exception of 
July. The advice of the members has been sought in all matters of con- 
sequence, and in accordance with the constitution and by-laws they have 
approved all expenditures. President Lee appointed Sam F. Woolard, Wichita, 
and T. M. Lillard, Topeka, for two-year terms ending October, 1934. The 
terms of W. W. Denison, chairman, E. A. Austin, and H. K. Brooks, all of 
Topeka, expire with this October, 1933, meeting. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND THE LEGISLATURE 

The 1933 legislature was pledged to economy, and when it convened the 
friends of the Society were fearful that our work might be crippled by ill- 
advised reductions in salary and maintenance appropriations. Some of the 
proposals which received support both in the House and Senate were indeed 
radical. Thanks to the assistance of the president of the Society, Thomas 
Amory Lee, and the unselfish work of a number of other officers and members, 
the final appropriations were not too drastic. The fact that the staff of the 
Historical Society was already inadequate made it seem important not to 
receive a reduction in the personnel. The secretary and the other officers of 
the Society wish to express their thanks again to the members who so 
generously and promptly gave their assistance. 


LIBRARY 

The library received over three thousand requests for information, mostly 
regarding Kansas subjects or genealogy. A large number of students have 
used the collections of the Society, both for theses and general research. Some 
of the thesis subjects on which research was made are: gubernatorial elections, 
1930, 1932; national banking system, 1865-1875; property tax delinquency in 
Kansas; place of the comic strip in newspapers; Congressman Hatch of 
Missouri and his contribution to agriculture; Paddock, Nebraska and agricul- 
ture; history of education in Kansas; Populist delegation in the 52d Con- 
gress; Haskell Institute; Lindsborg and Bethany College; development of 
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newspapers; Federal Land Act, 1891; Desert Land Act, 1877; Sherman anti- 
trust act, 1890; history of religion in Kansas, Nebraska and western Missouri; 
trend of kindergartens in Kansas; and history of Elk county. 

The constantly increasing demand for information and assistance often 
makes it impossible for the library staff to handle the routine of library work 

and cataloguing. Two additional catalogue clerks are needed to do the work 
’ efficiently. 
AROHIVES AND MANUSCRIPTS 

Accessions to the archives for the year ending June 30, 1933, were 12,503 
manuscripts, 563 manuscript volumes and 74 manuscript maps. A large part 
of the post-office accessions, mentioned later, go into this department. The 
bound manuscript volumes received from the post office are included in these 
figures. 

The smallest and most interesting manuscript volume received is only 5x 74 
inches. It is the leather-bound original field notes of a survey of a United 
States mail route along the Santa Fé road from Independence, Mo., to a sta- 
tion on Pawnee Fork in west central Kansas. This survey was made in 1858. 
It is interesting to know that years ago the Society acquired the original map 
of this survey. Now by a strange circumstance the field notes come to light 
after seventy-five years in private ownership. 

One of the valuable bound volumes included in the post-office collection 
is a tome of 632 pages, labeled “Journal A,” which is a record of pleas in the 
United States district court of Kansas from 1862 to 1872. Two exhibits filed 
in this journal are a copy of a map of Indian reservations surveyed by Isaac 
McCoy and assistants from 1830 to 1832; and a copy of a map of Fort Leaven- 
worth reservation in 1862. 

An entertaining accession was a volume recording accounts of “The National 
Marriage Aid Association,” whose headquarters were Topeka and whose secre- 
tary and treasurer was the Rev. John D. Knox. These records date in 1881 and 
1882. 

A collection of about 12,000 manuscripts came from the law department of 
the Union Pacific Railway in Topeka, through the courtesy of T. M. Lillard, 
a director of this Society. While much of this will doubtless have to be dis- 
carded, a preliminary inspection indicates that it includes some valuable 
material. There is a map of the southern branch of the road from Junction 
City to Humboldt, based on a survey of 1866. This map shows the location 
of Cottonwood City in Chase county, a forgotten townsite started in 1857 
by French immigrants. 

The recent state treasury scandal has prompted an inspection of original 
impeachment trials and investigations for the years 1862, 1874, 1891 and 1905. 
The archives department has original proceedings of these, either in bound 
volumes or manuscripts. 

Fortunately for the manuscripts department the two clerks authorized by 
the legislature of 1931 were continued by this year’s legislature, although for 
a time it appeared this very important work would be stopped. The work 
of organizing and repairing the thousands of manuscripts has gone forward 
steadily. One hundred and forty-nine boxes of papers have been examined and 
placed in chronological or alphabetical order. Valuable papers have been 
repaired. Approximately 30,000 pieces were handled. 
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One of the important collections belonging to the Society is the John 
Brown papers. The Society’s original John Brown collection, numbering 137 
papers, had been pasted in a bound volume. This was the approved method 
of handling manuscripts years ago; but now many of these pieces were in 
imminent danger of disintegration. All these valuable letters were removed 
from the volume, repaired, and reinforced with silk gauze according to the 
best modern practice. They are now more legible than they were in the bound 
volume and are preserved from further deterioration. 

There have been many interesting and valuable accessions in this department 
during the year. What is probably the most important single accession of 
manuscripts and documents ever received by this Society came early this 
year from the Topeka post office. In the attic of the old federal building 
were several large rooms full of post-office records and other government 
papers and records. When this building was about to be razed instructions 
were received by the local post-office authorities to dispose of this accumula- 
tion of material. It had been sold to a waste-paper dealer when by accident 
the secretary learned of its existence through a man who had secured old 
stamps from some of the documents and letters. Postmaster R. C. Caldwell 
kindly permitted the Society to inspect these records, and when it appeared 
that there were documents of value he allowed us to remove them to the 
Memorial building. In all, seven small truck loads of books and papers were 
transferred to the Society’s archives. 

While it is not yet possible to classify this huge collection in any detail, 
much of it unquestionably is invaluable from a historical standpoint. There 
are a large number of original territorial court records, most of which originated 
at Lecompton in the 1850’s, hundreds of pieces bearing the signatures of Judges 
Lecompte, Cato and Elmore. These relate to most of the controversial ques- 
tions which arose in the territorial conflict. There are thousands of papers, 
including letters and official records, relating to district courts, circuit courts, 
bankruptcies, pensions, land offices, war-time alien-enemy registrations, United 
States marshal’s activities, war-time Red Cross work, together with a great 
many miscellaneous government documents, pamphlets and bulletins. These 
date from 1854 down to the time of the World War, and some later. Each 
of these general groupings will, of course, lend itself to extensive subdivision, 
if more detailed handling indicates that it is of sufficient value to justify being 
retained. We have only begun to organize this collection. Preliminary ex- 
amination already indicates that the territorial documents will throw a new 
light on the history of that period. With our limited staff it will be many 
months before the worthless material can be discarded and an inventory 
made. 

NEWSPAPER SECTION 

The issues of 735 newspapers and periodicals, 79 being school and college 
publications, were being received regularly for filing on October 1. Of these, 
58 were dailies, 11 semiweeklies, 505 weeklies, 27 fortnightlies, seven semi- 
monthlies, four once every three weeks, 73 monthlies, 13 bimonthlies, 23 
quarterlies, 10 occasionals, two semiannuals and two annuals. In the list were 
included 452 weekly community newspapers. On January 1 the Kansas news- 
paper collection totalled 41,216 bound volumes. 

Historians, journalists and students find this collection inexhaustible for 
accounts of Kansas events. Statistics for the operation of the wheat allotment 
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plan of the federal government have been published in almost every newspaper 
in the state the past few months. This and publicity for other governmental 
innovations should make the 1933 file of newspapers the most important of 
recent years to the historian. 

The 1933 annual List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals received by the 
Kansas State Historical Society was published in July. The edition listed the 
editors and publishers of 735 publications. 

To the 186 volumes of newspapers shipped to the Fort Hays State College 
in 1931 is added a shipment to Wichita University in January, 1933. Over 
five hundred bound and unbound volumes of duplicate newspapers of com- 
paratively recent date were included. 

Newspaper accessions for the year include an incomplete file of the Topeka 
Daily Legal News, 1913-1932, from Nanon L. Herren, Topeka; sixteen bound 
volumes of the Cawker City Public Record, 1883-1916, and the Cawker City 
Camp Fire, 1882-1883, from A. G. Alrich, Lawrence; fourteen bound volumes of 
The Argentine Republic, Kansas City, 1909-1921, from the Kansas City, (Mo.) 
Public Library; twenty-two volumes of the International Book Binder, Indian- 
apolis and Washington, D. C., 1911-1932, from V. S. Boutwell, Topeka; six 
bound volumes of Harper newspapers, 1878-1885, from H. M. and J. P. Sydney, 
Anthony, and three unbound volumes each of the Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. 
Atkinson, Wis., Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, and Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa, 1929-1931, from the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 


THE PICTURE COLLECTION 


In its fifty-eight years the Society has accumulated over 15,000 pictures, 
ranging from tintypes less than an inch in size to the more than life-sized 
oil painting of territorial Gov. Andrew H. Reeder. A few of these pictures 
are hanging on the walls of the building, but thousands have been stored in 
an inadequate and antiquated filing system of albums and folders. In order 
to make this fine collection of use it was essential that a complete card cata- 
logue be instituted. 

With the approval of the executive committee E. H. Young was employed 
to begin this work. Our cataloging system was adapted from those in use at 
the Wisconsin and Minnesota historical societies, who have pioneered in sys- 
tematizing picture collections, with modifications recommended by the Li- 
brary of Congress. This card index will contain descriptive matter sufficient 
to identify each portrait and scene. Extensive cross referencing will make 
illustrations of every subject immediately available. This plan will make the 
best possible use of our present storage facilities, and it is elastic enough to 
take care of picture accessions for many years to come without reorganization. 

Unfortunately for the Society Mr. Young recently received a position in 
a New England college and the work has been temporarily delayed. Mr. 
Nyle Miller, our newspaper clerk, will devote half time to this task in the 
future. 

One of the outstanding portrait accessions of the year was the gift of an 
oil painting of Betty Woolman by her son, William J. Woolman, of New 
York. Mrs. Woolman was a pioneer Kansan who entertained Lincoln in her 
home at Leavenworth when he visited the territory. Mr. Woolman and sev- 
eral members of his family made a trip to Kansas to present this painting to 
the Society. It now hangs in the first floor foyer. 
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The oil painting of Charles Curtis, former vice president, painted by the 
late George M. Stone, was sent to the Society by Mr. Curtis when he vacated 
his government office. This excellent likeness hangs in the first floor foyer. 


MUSEUM 


The museum gained both in attendance and in the number of accessions. 
It is, of course, the most popular department with the general public, the 
visitors during the year numbering 32,943. There were 157 items accessioned. 

One of the largest collections was given by Rev. A. F. Johnson, of Leaven- 
worth, who was chaplain of the 140th infantry, Thirty-fifth division. This col- 
lection included forty World War pieces. A set of cooper tools used in 
early-day Kansas was sent from Hollywood, Calif., by Mr. W. G. Cracraft. 
Among the gifts from the Woman’s Kansas Day Club was a hatchet used 
by Carrie Nation in a raid on a Topeka joint in 1901. A saddle purchased 
by Mr. A. J. Bellport in San Antonio, Tex., in 1867, and used by him in driv- 
ing cattle over the Chisholm trail, was donated by his daughter, Miss Abbie 
Bellport. A hitching post in the form of a negro stable boy now holds the 
horse which is hitched to a victoria. Oddly enough, the horse, hitching post 
and victoria attract as much attention as any display in the museum. The 
new stable boy is a replica of the type that was popular in the South in 
slavery days. It was a gift of the Castrite Foundry Company, Topeka. 


ACCESSIONS 
Total accessions to the Society’s collections for the year ending June 30, 
1933, were as follows: 
Library : 
Books 
Pamphlets 


Archives: 
NE EOE OIE LE OEE ETT POE 12,503 
Manuscript volumes 563 
Manuscript maps 74 
Printed maps, atlases and charts 134 
Newspapers (bound volumes) 942 
Pictures 297 
Museum objects 157 


These accessions bring the totals in the possession of the Society to the 
following figures: 


Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines 
Separate manuscripts 

Manuscript volumes 

Manuscript maps 

Printed maps, ~ Bae and charts 

Pictures 

Museum objects 


KANSAS HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 
The Quarterly is now completing its second year. It has proved popular 
beyond expectation. At first it was difficult to secure suitable contributions, 
but in recent months the magazine has attracted an increasingly large number 
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of first-class articles. For this reason the editors believe that forthcoming 
issues will be of exceptional interest. Much credit for the high standard of 
the Quarterly is due to Dr. James C. Malin, associate professor of history at 
the University of Kansas, who is associate editor of the Quarterly. 


PUBLICITY 


The collections of this Society are a continuous source of newspaper and 
magazine feature stories. No small part of what is written about Kansas, 
both in state and in national publications, is based on research done in the 
Historical Society. The authors of a number of current books received as- 
sistance last year. Within the past year special writers for Collier's magazine, 
Saturday Evening Post and the New York Times Magazine visited the So- 
ciety. Articles in the Quarterly are summarized or reprinted in Kansas news- 
papers and in a number of other out-state publications. Many Kansans 
who do not appreciate the importance of history but who do appreciate the 
economic value of publicity would be surprised to learn how large a pro- 
portion of what is said about Kansas originates in this Society. It would be 
difficult to appraise the commercial and advertising value to the state of its 
historical records. 

The secretary is constantly being called upon to make talks about the 
Society or Kansas history. Last year he addressed nine organizations in 
Topeka, two in Lawrence and one each in Hutchinson, Abilene, Kansas City, 
Kan., Overland Park, Bancroft and Republic. It is astonishing to discover 
how little Kansans know about the Historical Society and the extent of its 
resources. 

OLD SHAWNEE METHODIST MISSION 

The budget director approved the Society’s request for $4,000 a year for 
the maintenance of the Old Shawnee Mission. The legislature reduced this 
to $750 a year, which was the amount allowed by the legislature of two years 
ago. Much work that had been planned, therefore, cannot be done. Last 
year it was found necessary to replace the caretaker. Dr. T. G. Vernon and 
his wife, of Paola, were employed, and they have done much to improve the 
buildings and grounds. The Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society and 
the Shawnee Mission Floral Club have been of great assistance. Work is 
now being done to repair the rooms which were assigned several years ago 
to the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Colonial Dames, the 
Daughters of American Colonists and the Daughters of 1812. When these 
rooms are furnished, the east building, which contains the Shawnee Mission 
Indian Historical Society museum, will be one of the most interesting his- 
torical buildings in Kansas. This mission, with the three old buildings which 
looked down on the Santa Fé and Oregon trails, was for many years the last 
outpost of civilization for the hundreds of thousands of pioneers who peopled 
the far West. It is one of the outstanding historic sites in the West. 


FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 


The first capitol building, on Highway No. 40 east of Fort Riley, continues 
to attract many visitors. For the year ending October 1, 1933, there were 
11,546 visitors as compared with 13,216 the preceding year. The salary of the 
caretaker, who is required to be in attendance every day including Sundays, 
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was reduced from $600 a year to $450 a year, or $37.50 a month, by the last 
session of the legislature. This reduction is felt to be too drastic. 


FORT HAYS FRONTIER HISTORICAL PARK 


This park, which was created by the legislature of 1931, is managed by a 
board of which the secretary of the Historical Society is a member. There are 
an old stone blockhouse and guard house which were used by federal troops 
in 1867. Beginning last spring a Reforestation camp was established, and a 
crew of nearly 200 men has been at work on the federal project, which in- 
cludes landscaping and road making on land belonging to the park and to 
the adjoining experiment station and Fort Hays State College. The project 
was secured largely through the work of Congresswoman Kathryn O’Laughlin 
McCarthy, of Hays. The work is being done under the general supervision 
of the park board in accordance with plans which are approved by federal 
authorities. 

PIKE PAWNEE PARK 


On September 29, 1933, a crowd estimated at over 10,000 assembled at the 
Pike Pawnee park and monument near Republic, Kan., to celebrate the 127th 
anniversary of Pike’s visit to the Pawnee chiefs on this site in 1806, when the 
American flag was first raised in the territory that is now Kansas. Addresses 
were made by Congresswoman Kathryn O’Laughlin McCarthy, Congressman 
W. P. Lambertson, Gomer Davies, the secretary of the Historical Society and 
others. The occasion for so large a gathering was the effort which is being 
made through Mrs. McCarthy to secure a federal appropriation for damming 
the river and creating a national park. If this is done it is proposed that 
the eleven acres now belonging to the state of Kansas in the name of the 
Historical Society will become a part of the national park. The Kansas legis- 
lature appropriated $3,000 for a memorial monument which was erected in 1901. 


KANSAS ARCH ZOLOGY 


There are several well-informed amateur archeologists in Kansas and a 
number of others who make up in enthusiasm for what they lack in knowledge. 
Kansas is a rich archeological field. There are many village sites which 
have not yet been despoiled by curiosity seekers. In order to preserve these 
sites your secretary has suggested the formation of an archwological group 
within the society. If sufficient interest develops and enough responsible mem- 
bers can be secured it is hoped to organize such a group this year. 


LOCAL AND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Since the last annual meeting two county historical societies have been 
organized and have affiliated themselves with the state society by taking out 
life memberships. The Society has assisted organizers in several other counties 
which have not yet affiliated. Several of the local and county societies in 
the state are doing good work in gathering historical documents and relics. 
At Dodge City the nucleus of an excellent museum has been brought together. 
The McPherson County Historical Society has done outstanding work in 
recording the history of the early day settlers. The Shawnee Mission Indian 
Historical Society, largely composed of residents of Johnson county, were 
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assigned the main room in the east building at the old Methodist Shawnee 
Mission for a museum. Within two years this society has succeeded in placing 
on display a remarkable collection of documents, relics and pictures. While 
it is impossible for the state Society to take an active part in the organisation 
of local societies, the encouragement of such associations is essential to the 
preservation of the history of the state. Members of this Society are urged 
to lend their assistance to local associations. 

This report would be incomplete without mention of the members of the 
staff of this Society. They are uniformly courteous, loyal and conscientious. 
The secretary acknowledges his indebtedness to them for what has been ac- 
complished in the past three years. 

Respectfully submitted, Kmxe Mecuem, Secretary. 


Upon the conclusion of the reading of the report of the secretary 
it was moved by W. W. Denison that it be approved and accepted. 
Seconded by Sam F. Woolard. Carried. 

The president called for the reading of the report of the treasurer 
of the Society, Mrs. Mary Embree, which follows: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
SraTeMENT oF MempersHip Fep Funp From Avovust 17, 1932, To 


2 


Balance August 17, 1933 

Annual memberships received 

Life memberships received 

Refund of money expended 

Subscription to Quarterly and single numbers 
Interest on Liberty bonds 

Liberty bonds held by Society (par value $6,000) 


Total amount on hand 


5 ..£58 
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Money advanced for postage 
Subscriptions and dues 
Manuscripts and ietters purchased for Society 
—- by Society for marker at Trading Post 
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Replacing glass 

Gifts to janitors 

Western Typewriter Company, re 

Rent of safe-deposit box for 1932 pais 1933 
Refund of pene 


— 


8 


Total expenditures 
Balance October 13 





75 
0 
00 
50 
7 
50 
63 
25 
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JONATHAN Pecxker Bequest Funp 

Principal, Liberty bonds 
Balance August 17, 1932 
Interest from August 17, 1932, to October 13, 1933 

Total amount received 
Expenditures: 

Frank B. Kingsbury, New Hampshire history 
Balance on hand October 13, 1933 


Tuomas H. Bowivus Funp 
Principal, Liberty bond (interest included in membership fund).... 


Joun Boorn Bequest Funp 
Principal, Liberty bonds 
Balance on hand, August 17, 1932 
Interest from August 17, 1932, to October 13, 1933 
Total amount received 


No expenditures for the year. 
Examined by committee October 13, 1933, and approved. 
Epwin A. AvustINn, 
W. W. Denison, 
Henry K. Brooxs. 
On motion of W. C. Simons, seconded by W. W. Denison, the 
treasurer’s report, as approved by the committee appointed from 
the executive committee to audit the books, was accepted. 
The report of the nominating committee was read by Mrs. Henry 
F. Mason, chairman: 
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REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations beg leave to submit the following report 
for officers of the Kansas State Historical Society for the following year: 
For president, H. K. Lindsley, Wichita. 
For first vice president, Thomas F. Doran, Topeka. 
For second vice president, F. H. Hodder, Lawrence. 
Respectfully submitted, Mrs. Henry F. Mason, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Ernest A. Ryan, 
James C. Matin, 
E. E. Ketzay, 
Committee. 


On motion of Mrs. Bennett R. Wheeler, seconded by W. W. Deni- 
son, the report of the nominating committee was accepted. 

This concluded the scheduled business for the morning meeting. 
The president, Thomas Amory Lee, made some suggestions regarding 
the work of the Society. He called attention to the need of bringing 
the annals of Kansas down to date, beginning where Wilder’s chron- 
ology left off. He stated that in his opinion it would be well worth 
while for the Society to spend more time and money on this under- 
taking. He recommended the purchase of photographing or phostat- 
ing equipment which would make possible the reproduction of news- 
papers and other material becoming too fragile for constant use. 
Mr. Lee commented on the calendaring of manuscripts and hoped 
it would be possible to do more of it in the future. He particularly 
called attention to the fact that Kansas has made no effort to compile 
a history of the participation of the state and its citizens in the 
World War. He urged that the Society, through its officers, recom- 
mend the formation of a state commission looking toward the prep- 
aration of a Kansas World War history. Mr. Lee closed his remarks 
with a word of appreciation for the loyal and efficient work of the 
members of the staff of the Society. 

On motion of Sam F. Woolard, seconded by W. W. Denison, Mr. 
Lee’s suggestions were referred for action to the executive committee. 

There being no further business for the board of directors, the 
meeting adjourned. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 

The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at two o’clock p. m. The meeting was called to order by 
President Lee. 
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The secretary read telegrams and letters from members who were 
unable to be present. 

The secretary displayed a campaign hat which had been worn by 
Gen. Wilder S. Metcalf while a major with the Twentieth Kansas 
in the Phillipines, who was present at the meeting. In the hat was 
a hole made by a bullet which had also cut a piece from one of 
General Metcalf’s ears. 

Thomas Amory Lee read, as the annual address of the president, 
a paper on the judicial career of the late Judge William C. Hook. 
This paper appears as a special article elsewhere in this issue of the 
Quarterly. 

Robert Taft, of the University of Kansas, presented “A Pictorial 
History of Kansas,” which consisted of picture slides of early Kan- 
sas scenes and persons, accompanied by explanatory comments. 
Mr. Taft’s pictures and talk were of exceptional interest. “A 
Pictorial History of Kansas,” appears as a special article elsewhere 
in this issue of the Quarterly. 

The report of the committee on nominations for directors was read 
by the secretary as follows: 

Ocroser 17, 1933. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations beg leave to submit the following report 
and recommendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years 
ending October, 1936: 


Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. Metcalf, Wilder S., Lawrence. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. O’Neil, Ralph T., Topeka. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Dean, John S., Sr., Topeka. Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Sawtell, James H., Topeka. 
Harvey, Mrs. Isabelle C., Topeka. Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Soller, August, Washington. 
Kagey, Charles L., Wichita. Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 
Kinkel, John M., Topeka. Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Lee, Thomas A., Topeka. Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. Walker, B. P., Osborne. 
Malone, James, Topeka. Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 


Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Respectfully submitted, Mrs. Henry F. Mason, 
Mrs. A. M. Harvey, 
Ernest A. Ryan, 
James C. MALIn, 
E. E. Keuzey, 


Committee. 
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On motion of W. W. Denison, seconded by Thomas F. Doran, 
these directors were unanimously elected for the term ending Octo- 
ber, 1936. Justice John S. Dawson administered the oath of office 
to those who were present. 

The president called on Mrs. Ottis W. Fisher, president of the 
Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society, to read the annual re- 
port of the work of her organization. Following the reading of her 
report she asked Mrs. Bernice Fraser, a member of the Society, to 
read an original poem on the Old Shawnee Mission. The secretary 
read a report of the Marion County Historical Society, forwarded 
from Mrs. Jane C. Rupp, secretary. On motion the two preceding 
reports were accepted to be placed on file. 

Rev. Josiah E. Copley called the attention of the Society to 
the celebration commemorating the founding of the Presbyterian 
mission at Highland in 1837. 

The members adjourned to the foyer, where Mrs. Bennett R. 
Wheeler, in behalf of the Colonial Dames of Kansas, presented to 
the Society a bronze plate bearing the profile of George Washington 
and selections from his farewell address. The plate was accepted 
for the Society by its president, Thomas Amory Lee. 

With this ceremony the annual meeting of the members of the 
Society adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE Boarp oF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to 
order by the president. He asked for a rereading of the report of 
the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The following 
officers were then unanimously elected: 

H. K. Lindsley, president; T. F. Doran, first vice president; F. H. 
Hodder, second vice president. 

President Lee requested Professor Hodder, the newly elected 
second vice president, to say hello to the meeting. Professor Hodder 
complied with a bow and a laconic “hello.” 

Mr. Lee requested T. F. Doran to take the chair in the absence of 
the newly elected president, H. K. Lindsley. Mr. Lee moved that 
the executive committee be instructed to prepare plans for the or- 
ganization of a World War historical commission for the purpose 
of compiling a history of the participation of Kansas and her citizens 
in the World War, with further instructions to present the project 
at the proper time to the legislature. Seconded by Mr. Mechem. 
Carried. 
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Mrs. Henry F. Mason moved a vote of thanks to President Lee 
for his services to the Society and particularly for his work in the 
Society’s behalf during the meeting of the legislature. Seconded by 


Mrs. A. M. Harvey and unanimously carried. 
There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 
Kiexe MecueoM, Secretary. 


Directors OF THE Kansas Statp Historicau Society As OF 
Ocroser, 1933 


Directors ror Year Enprne Ocrossr, 1934 


Austin, E. A., Topeka. 
Berryman, J. W., Ashland. 
Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., 

Council Grove. 
Brooks, H. K., Topeka. 
Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 
Curtis, Charles, Topeka. 
Davis, John W., Dodge City. 
Denicus, Jess C., Dodge City. 
Frizell, E. E., Larned. 
Godsey, Mrs. Flora I., Emporia. 
Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 
Hamilton, Clad, Topeka. 
Haskin, 8. B., Olathe. 
Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 
Jones, Horace, Lyons. 
Kelley, E. E., Topeka. 
Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 


Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 

McCarter, Mrs. Margaret Hill, 
Topeka. 

Mercer, J. H., Topeka. 

Oliver, Hannah P., Lawrence. 

Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 

Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Rupp, Mrs. W. E., Hillsboro. 

Scott, Charles F., Iola. 

Schultz, Floyd, Clay Center. 

Shirer, H. L., Topeka. 

Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 

Van Petten, A. E., Topeka. 

Wark, George H., Kansas City, Kan. 

Wheeler, Mrs. B. R., Topeka. 

Woolard, Sam F., Wichita. 

Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Dmectors ror Year Enprne Ocroser, 1935 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Bowman, Noah L., Garnett. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 

Cory, C. E., Fort Scott. 

Crosby, E. H., Topeka. 

Dawson, John §., Hill City. 
Denison, W. W., Topeka. 

Doerr, Mrs. Laura P. V., Larned. 
Doran, Thomas F., Topeka. 
Ellenbecker, John G., Marysville. 
Harvey, Mrs. Sally, Topeka. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hodder, F. H., Lawrence. 

Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Huggins, Wm. L., Emporia. 
Humphrey, H. L., Abilene. 
Johnston, Mrs. W. A., Topeka. 


Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
McNeal, T. A., Topeka. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Mason, Mrs. Henry F., Topeka. 
Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Morehouse, George P., Topeka. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 
Smith, Wm. E., Wamego. 
Spratt, O. M., Baxter Springs. 
Stevens, Caroline F., Lawrence. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 
Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., 
Leavenworth. 
Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 
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Dreecrors ror Year Enprne Ocrosmr, 1936 


Beeks, Charles E., Baldwin. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bonebrake, Fred B., Topeka. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Dean, John S., Topeka. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 


Harvey, Mrs. Isabelle C., Topeka. 


Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Kagey, Charles L., Beloit. 
Kinkel, John M., Topeka. 

Lee, Thomas Amory, Topeka. 
McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 
Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 


Metcalf, Wilder S., Lawrence. 
Morrison, T. F., Chanute. 

Norris, Mrs. George, Arkansas City. 
O’Neil, Ralph T., Topeka. 

Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 

Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 

Ryan, Ernest A., Topeka. 

Sawtell, James H., Topeka. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 

Soller, August, Washington. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Trembly, W. B., Kansas City, Kan. 
Walker, B. P., Osborne. 
Woodward, Chester, Topeka. 





Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Lyons history has been featured in a series of articles by Frank 
Hoyt, Rice county pioneer, which have appeared almost weekly in 
the Lyons Daily News, for many months. 


“Charley Reynolds—Hunter and Scout,” by E. A. Brininstool, was 
the title of an article printed in the North Dakota Historical Quar- 
terly in its January-April, 1933, issue. Mr. Reynolds was a member 
of the Tenth Kansas Volunteers. 


Special historical articles appeared in the Miltonvale Record pre- 
ceding the fiftieth anniversary celebration of the city’s naming, held 
October 6 and 7, 1933. Miltonvale was first called Zahnsville. 
Titles of a few of the stories included in this series are: “A Pioneer 
Story—lIncidents of Sixty-Five Years Ago,” by G. W. Gray, Septem- 
ber 7; “The Founding of Miltonvale,” September 14; “The Rain 
Makers,” and “The Passing of the Old Town Well,” September 21; 
“The First Settler in Starr Township,” and histories of the Milton- 
vale schools, September 28, and “Thoughts in Keeping with the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration,” October 5. 


The Lyons Presbyterian church celebrated its sixtieth anniver- 
sary September 17, 1933. A short account of the organization was 
published in the Lyons Daily News, September 18. 


A brief history of the Palco News appeared in its issue of Sep- 
tember 27, 1933. The Palco News, formerly the Palco Enterprise, 
was established in March, 1905. 


Names of Smith county old settlers registering at their annual 
meeting in Smith Center, September 27, 1933, were published in the 
Smith County Pioneer, Smith Center, September 28. 


“Walter F. McGinnis Tells of Early Days,” “An Interesting Let- 
ter From California,” by Frank L. Randolph, and “M. A. Harper 
Tells of Moving to Kansas,” were special features of the Pioneer 
edition of the Potwin Ledger issued September 28, 1933. 


Names of old settlers registering at the Southwest Free Fair at 
Dodge City, September 27, 1933, and the dates they came to Kansas, 
were published in the Dodge City Daily Globe, September 28. 
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; “Reminiscences of An Old Timer,” was the title of an article re- 
viewing the highlights of Weir history which appeared in the Weir 
Spectator in its issues of September 28 and October 5, 1933. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the First Presbyterian church of 
Highland was observed with a week of special services from October 
15 to 22, 1933. Excerpts from the diary of Father Irvin, 1841-1844, 
as presented to the church meeting by Mrs. Margaret Hubbard Mor- 
ton, were a part of the historical articles printed in the Highland 
Vidette during October and November, commemorating the event. 


A history of Vance Post, No. 2, of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Hays, was published in the Hays Daily News, October 6, 
1933. The post was organized at Hays City by a special order from 
the department commander dated February 1, 1878. 


Headlines of stories by W. F. McGinnis, Sr., appearing in The 
Butler County News, El Dorado, in recent months were: “The 
Elephants and Ox Teams Recall Many Old Time Incidents,” Octo- 
ber 6, 1933; “Memories of the Past Revived in the Life of an Old 
Timer,” October 13 and 20, and “Dean of Rail Engineers [Merton 
Stewart] to Retire at Seventy,” November 17. 


An article describing the struggles in early-day Lawrence, and 
the preservation of a chair brought by the Eldridge family from 
Massachusetts through the Jones and Quantrill raids, was published 
in the Lawrence Daily Journal-World, October 7, 1933. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Clyde Christian 
church was observed October 8, 1933. Special historical articles 
were printed in the Clyde Republican preceding the event. 


Historical notes on the organization of the Olathe Methodist 
Episcopal church were published by the Olathe Mirror and The 
Johnson County Democrat preceding the seventy-fifth anniversary 
week of services October 22 to 29, 1933. S. T. Seaton reviewed the 
history of the church in the Mirror for October 12. 


Toronto history, as printed in a pamphlet entitled Woodson 
County Hand Book (1883), was reprinted in the Toronto Republi- 
can in the issues of October 12 to November 16, 1933, inclusive. 


Dickinson county history was reviewed at a meeting of the Dick- 
inson County Historical Society held at Abilene, October 16, 1933. 
A two-column summary of the speeches presented at the meeting was 
reported in the Abilene Daily Chronicle, October 17, 1933. 
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The reminiscenses of E. T. Wickersham, of Fall River vicinity, 
were published in the Fredonia Daily Herald, October 17, 1933, and 
The Western Star, Coldwater, November 3. Mr. Wickersham set- 
tled in Elk county in 1862. 


“Some Wolf Creek History,” by John W. Manners, Sr., appeared 
in the Lucas Independent, October 18, 1933. 


A history of the Sylvan Grove Presbyterian church was published 
in the Sylvan Grove News, October 19, 1933. H.C. Bradbury held 
the first preaching service. 


Winona newspaper history was reviewed by J. G. Felts in the 
Logan County News, October 19, 1933. 


Lecompton history was recalled by J. Frank Kerns in an article 
printed in the Lawrence Daily Journal-World, October 19, 1933. 
The article, as published, was read at the annual meeting of the 
Douglas County Old Settlers’ Society, September 14. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Cheney was officially 
observed October 20, 1933. Special historical notes were printed 
in the Cheney Sentinel in its issue of October 19 and 26, commem- 
orating the event. 

A history of the Hiawatha Methodist Episcopal church was briefly 
sketched in the Hiawatha Daily World, October 20, 1933. The 
seventy-fifth anniversary was observed with a special program at 
the church on November 26. 


Oswego historical notes, pictures of pioneers, first buildings and 
early-day scenes were published in issues of the Oswego Democrat 
and the Independent of October 20, 1933, preceding the old settlers’ 
meeting held in the city October 21. Both newspapers on October 
27 printed a list of the old settlers registering for the event who had 
been in the vicinity forty years or more. 


A historical sketch of the Paola Methodist Episcopal church was 
printed in The Miami Republican, Paola, October 20, 1933, preceding 
the seventy-fifth anniversary program held October 27 to 29. A 
review of the pageant presented at this meeting was printed in The 
Western Spirit, Paola, November 3. 


Stories relating the history of floods along the Kansas river and 
the part the proposed Kiro dam would play in the nation’s flood- 
control program have frequently appeared in newspapers of the 
state in the past few months. Three were: “The Story of the Kiro 
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Dam,” by Charles H. Sessions, in the Topeka Daily Capital, October 
22, 1933; “Kiro Dam and Lake,” by W. H. Fernald, in the Florence 
Bulletin, October 26, and a page article, “How Kiro Dam Would 
Benefit Kansas, Midwest and Nation,” by William Wallace, in the 
Topeka Daily Capital, December 17. 


Lincoln county teachers and district school officials for 1933-1934 
were named in the Sylvan Grove News, October 26, 1933. 


The histories of Sublette and Satanta were reviewed in the Sub- 
lette Monitor and the Satanta Chief in their issues of October 26, 
1933. The first buildings in the two cities were moved in from 
Santa Fé twenty-one years ago. 


“Memories of Early Claflin,” as written by Mrs. R. L. Hamilton 
and read at a club meeting in October, 1933, was published in the 
Claflin Clarion, October 26. Claflin was founded in the spring of 
1887. 


The history of the Salem Evangelical Church was briefly reviewed 
in the Leavenworth Times October 26, 1933. The church celebrated 
its forty-fifth anniversary October 29. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church of Glasco celebrated the fortieth 


anniversary of the completion of its church building October 29, 
1933. The history of the organization was briefly noted in The 
Sun, Glasco, October 26. 


“About Getting Grub Stakes,” was the title of the October 27, 
1933, installment of the “Just A Thinking” stories by W. V. Jackson 
which are printed from time to time in The Western Star, Coldwater. 
In this article Mr. Jackson recalled the exchange of cedar posts 
from southwestern Barber county and southeastern Comanche 
county, for food. 


The history of the Women’s Relief Corps, Department of Kansas, 
was published in the Baxter Springs Citizen, October 30, 1933. The 
Kansas corps was organized at Topeka, February 6, 1884. 


An article describing the late Mary Elizabeth Lease as James M. 
Mickey knew her, was featured in the Leavenworth Times of Octo- 
ber 31, 1933. Mr. Mickey was the editor of the Osage City Free 
Press during the campaign of 1896, and recalled several anecdotes 
of her life. Sketches of other incidents in the life of this famous 
Populist orator were written by B. J. Sheridan for The Western 
Spirit, Paola, November 3, and by D. D. Leahy for the Wichita 
Sunday Eagle, November 5. 
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The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Abilene Grace 
Reformed church was observed November 5, 1933. The history of 
the organization was published in the Abilene Daily Chronicle, in 
its issues of November 1 and 5, and in the Abilene Daily Reflector, 
November 3. 


Coal mining in Russell county was discussed by L. C. Brown in 
the Lucas Independent, November 2, 1933. Mr. Brown reports that 
a Mr. Matthews mined the first coal in the county in 1871. The 
article was reprinted November 9 in the Bunkerhill Advertiser. 


A list of the old settlers attending the Paola celebration held in 
their honor, October 25 to 31, 1933, was published in The Western 
Spirit, Paola, November 3. 


“When Finn Founded Wichita’s School System,” an article by 
Bliss Isely relating the experiences of William Finn, Wichita’s first 
school teacher, was printed in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, November 
5, 1933. 


Life in Lincoln county from the years 1871 to 1877 is revealed 
in the diary of J. Z. Springer, which was published in the Lincoln 
Sentinel-Republican in its issues of November 9, 16 and 23, 1933. 
Mr. Springer came to Lincoln county from California in May, 1871. 


Sabetha’s Methodist and Congregational churches celebrated their 
seventy-fifth anniversaries recently. The Methodist Church held 
its services November 5, and the Congregational Church, the week 
starting November 19. A brief historical sketch of the Methodist 
Church appeared in the Sabetha Star, November 9. Stories of the 
founding of the Congregational Church were printed in the Sabetha 
Herald, November 22, and in the Star, November 23. 


Names of pupils and teachers in a Lawrence school during the 
month of May, 1863, as written by William Duncan on the margins 
and fly leaves of a copy of Ray’s Arithmetic, were published in the 
Lawrence Daily Journal-World, November 15, 1933. The names are 
of especial interest since the Quantrill raid on Lawrence occurred 
only three months later. 


“Who Was First in Business in Cheney,” an article naming the 
pioneer business men, was printed in the Cheney Sentinel, November 
16, 1933. 


The early history of the First Methodist Church in Wichita and 
the dedication of its church bell was reviewed by Victor Murdock 
in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle in its issue of November 16, 1933. 
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A prairie fire scare in 1887 in Comanche county was recalled by 
Mrs. S. A. DeLair, writing in The Western Star, Coldwater, No- 
vember 17, 1933. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Cottonwood Falls First 
Methodist Church was observed with special services during the 
week starting December 3, 1933. A brief history of the organization 
was published in the Chase County Leader, Cottonwood Falls, No- 
vember 22. 


A “Review of an Inheritance—With Reference to Kansas Autumn 
Sundays, Scenery, Pioneer Motives and ‘Way of Life,’” by T. W. 
Morse, was printed in the Emporia Times, November 23, 1933. 
Augustus Wattles, who settled in Linn county in 1857, was the 
writer’s grandfather. 


A story of the establishment of the first rural mail delivery 
route out of Wichita was written by Victor Murdock for the Wichita 
(Evening) Eagle, November 23, 1933. 


Brief histories of Eminence, former county seat of Garfield 
county, were printed in the Garden City News, November 23, 1933, 
and the Sublette Monitor, November 30. The Monitor story was 


republished in the Topeka Daily Capital, December 3. 


Notaries of Russell county are being named by Judge J. C. Rup- 
penthal in his “Russell Rustlings” column published in the Paradise 
Farmer, starting with its issue of November 27, 1933. Judge Rup- 
penthal also listed some of the early settlers of the county, and the 
date they arrived, in this column during November and December. 
Several other Kansas newspapers are publishing this series. Among 
them are the Waldo Advocate, Luray Herald, Natoma Independent, 
and the Wilson World. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Baldwin Ledger was commem- 
orated November 30, 1933, with the issuance of a twenty-page his- 
torical edition. A detailed history of Baldwin’s newspapers was 
prepared by J. A. McFarland, Jr., present editor of the Ledger. 
Letters from former editors still living and their photographs were 
published. The founding of Baker University, as described by J. 
C. Hall, first graduate; the early history of Baker, by H. W. John- 
son; a list of prominent graduates of the college, and the biography 
of Dr. A. T. Still, founder of osteopathy, were other features of the 
edition. 





Kansas Historical Notes 


Plaques honoring fourteen Kansas women have been placed in 
the seven congressional districts of the state under the supervision 
of the Woman’s Kansas Day Club. Miss Stella B. Haines, of 
Augusta, president of the club, assisted the district leaders with the 
unveilings. Names of the women receiving the plaques and the date 
of the dedicatory ceremonials are as follows: First district—Mar- 
garet Hill McCarter, Topeka, novelist, December 7; Amelia Ear- 
hart Putnam, Atchison, first aviatrix to fly across the Atlantic 
ocean, December 8. Second district—Celia Dayton, Spring Hill, 
first woman physician in Kansas, December 10; Clarinda Howard 
Nichols, Kansas City, first Kansas woman to sit in a territorial 
legislature and contend for property rights of women, December 11. 
Third district—Esther Clark Hill, Chanute, poet, November 27; 
Osa Leighty (Mrs. Martin) Johnson, Chanute, African and South 
Seas explorer, November 27. Fourth district—Mary Jane Watson- 
Sort, Emporia, first woman school teacher in Emporia, December 4; 
Eliza Ann Huffaker, Council Grove, missionary teacher to the Kaw 
Indians, December 5. Fifth district—Addie Cowley Bradley, El 
Dorado, first white girl child born in the district, October 28; 
Susanna Madora Salter, Argonia, said to be the first woman mayor 
in the United States, November 10. Sixth district—Mary A. Wade, 
Ellis, one of the first woman mayors to serve with five women coun- 
cil members, November 22; Mary Calkins Bissell, Phillipsburg, 
mother of the first white child born in the district and coeditor of 
the Phillipsburg Herald, November 23. Seventh district—Carrie A. 
Nation, Medicine Lodge, temperance crusader, November 9; Minnie 
Tamar Johnson Grinstead, Liberal, first woman to serve in the 
Kansas legislature as a member of the House of Representatives, 
November 20. 


The following persons will serve as officers of the Dickinson 
County Historical Society for the ensuing year: Mrs. A. B. Seelye, 
president; Mrs. H. L. Humphrey, vice president; Mrs. O. L. Thisler, 
Jr., treasurer, and J. H. Giles, secretary. It is planned to house relics 
and records of the society in the Abilene Public Library when the 
proposed addition to the library building is completed. 

Recently elected officers of the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical 
Society are: Mrs. Walter E. Gresham, president; Mrs. R. R. Sand- 
meyer, vice president; Mrs. A. H. Buckley, recording secretary; 
Mrs. C. C. Terry, treasurer; Mrs. Ottis Fisher, custodian, and Mrs. 
A. E. Fraser, historian. 
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New officers of the Lindsborg Historical Society are: John A. 
Holmberg, president; H. J. Thorstenberg, vice president; Henry 
Olson, treasurer, and G. E. Eberhardt, secretary. 


Clare A. Coe, of Topeka, was elected president of the Twentieth — 
Kansas infantry organization at the annual election held in Topeka, 
October 9, 1933. Other officers elected were: Fred Recob, Topeka, 
vice president; Jerry Springstead, Topeka, secretary and treasurer, 
and Frank B. Dodds, of Lawrence, historian. 


At the annual meeting of the Chanute Old Settlers’ Association 
held in Chanute, October 19, 1933, the following officers were re- 
elected for another year: J. W. Heminger, president; Mrs. W. W. 
Alcott, vice president; Mrs. Minnie Carter, secretary-treasurer, 
and Mrs. Letha Hawkins, registrar. 


The granite stone marking the site of Wichita’s first school at 
Twelfth street and Jackson avenue was dedicated November 9, 
1933. William Finn, the teacher, conducted the school during the 
winter of 1869-1870. 


At the December meeting of the Southwest Historical Society of 
Dodge City in “The Corral,” historical museum at the Merrit Bee- 
son home, H. B. Bell was reélected president and H. F. Schmidt 
was reélected secretary and treasurer. 


Sen. Arthur Capper addressed the annual meeting of the Shawnee 
County Old Settlers’ Association held in Topeka December 5, 1933. 
Officers elected to serve during the ensuing year are: Emery Brobst, 
president; Miss M. L. Addis, vice president, and Miss A. A. Wood- 
ward, secretary and treasurer. 


In celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary year of the founding 
of Salina, the Saline county chapter, Native Daughters of Kansas, 
erected a marker at the site of the landing of the first free ferry 
over the Smoky Hill river, near the west approach to the Iron 
avenue bridge, Salina. The marker was unveiled December 10, 
1933, by Mrs. Christie Campbell Loomis, of Omaha, daughter of the 
late A. M. Campbell and Mrs. Campbell, who operated the ferry. 


Other 1933 old settlers’ meetings which were announced in the 
press and not previously mentioned in this magazine were held in 
Ohio Grove and Roy school districts, of Ottawa county, October 1; 
Palmyra township, Douglas county, October 10; Iola, October 10; 
Brownville community, near Colby, October 22; Rush Center, No- 
vember 8; Petrolia, Neosho county, November 15, and School Dis- 
trict No. 1, Osborne county, November 17. 








